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CHAPTER I. 


Ir was a beautiful morning, about the middle ‘ 
of the thirteenth century, when two knights, with ‘ 


a few followers, all travel soiled, rode down ; 
one of the romantic passes of the Rhine. By ; 


the crosses on their shoulders they appeared to ; 
be Crusaders; and by their conversation it was $ 


evident they were returning home. They were 
both young, and as one familiar spot of scenery 
after another broke on their sight, their spirits 
rose, and the younger began to hum a gay love } 
song which he had learned far away in Palestine. ; 

“Another turn, Sir Walter,” said the elder, 
‘and we see my uncle’s castle. Ah! you blush, } 
even through that Syrian complexion: well, well, 
man, never be ashamed, for Agnes will be wild 
with joy to see you. I wager she is even now 
thinking of, perhaps watching for you.” 

The younger knight’s eyes glistened, and he } 
involuntarily hastened the speed of his horse. 
After three years absence he was returning to 


claim the hand of his bride, the beautiful Agnes ‘ 
Wallenstein, known far and near as the flower of ° 
Five minutes brought him to the top 
of an acclivity, and pointing downw: -_ he called | } 


the Rhine. 


gaily to his companion. 
‘¢ Yonder is Wallenstein Castle, not two miles 
off. Sir Otho, put spurs to your horse, if you ; 


would keep up with me, for I am impatient to ‘ 


see dear Agnes.” 


‘¢But, Sir Walter,” said his companion, draw- | 
ing in his rein as the keep of the dark fortress 


emerged suddenly from the morning mist, ‘‘as I 
live, there is no banner on the wall. Something ' 
is the matter, for my uncle, the stout old baron, 
would not suffer such a thing if he were alive.” 

The younger t turned pale, but instantly 
replied with his former gaiety. 

‘It is nothing@but an idle fear on your part. 
The banner has been forgotten by the drunken 
warder. All is right.” 


‘But all is ot right,” said his companion, 
Vor. VI.—10 
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; pointing to the dark tower, for, e my good 
‘ sword, is not that smoke, I see, curling from yon 
$ loop-hole? And there—there—the drawbridge 
is down.” 
§ Then, in the saints name, on!’ vehemently 
cried his companion; and, without further word, 
he plunged his rowels into his steed and went 
; clanging down the rocky road, his friend and 
their few men-at-arms following rapidly. 

A thousand fears tormented the young knight 
as he galloped furiously toward the castle. Was 
Agnes dead? or had an more dreadful fate, 
a capture by some predatory band, overtaken 
her? To return, with high hopes after long 
years of absence, only to lose his bride filled the 
: heart of the affianced lover with agony. 

A few minutes confirmed their worst fears. 
As they gained the foot of the ascent, which led 
up to the fortress, a sight met their. vision which 
; sent the blood curdling back upon their hearts. 
’ The drawbridge was down; the gate flung wide 
open; the walls deserted ; the battlements in part 

dismantled; no banner ‘waved upon the barbican; 
and from a distant loop-hole, the smoke curling 
{ lazily outward, betokengd that fire had finished 
what the sword had left undone. There were 
broken weapons scattered around, and other 
marks of a severe and desperate conflict. The 
truth broke at once upon them. The tower had 
? been taken in some one of the daily feuds which 
then distracted society, and after having been 
sacked was deserted. What the fate of the in- 
mates had been, the ferocity of the times, and 
‘the ruin before them too well betrayed. An 
utter silence reigned around them, broken only 
by the scream of a bird of prey, that sullenly 
‘took flight as they approached. And this was 
the gay welcome to which they had looked for- 
ward! Almost mad with his fears, the late 
" , joyous cavalier dashed wildly across the draw- 
’ bridge, and reining in his steed in the deserted 
; court-yard, shouted till the old walls echoed again 
to his trumpet tones. 

‘What ho!—seneschal—warder—varlets,—in 
the fiend’s name where are ye? It is Walter 
de Rothsay calls. Ho there!” he continued in 
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desperation, as his voice echoed dismally through ; stooping down he kissed, with devout reverence, 
the empty court-yard, ‘“‘what news of the Lady } the cold hand of the dead. 
Agnes and her noble sire?—where are they ?— ‘But Agnes—where, in God’s name, is she?” 
come forth, ye knaves, here are no enemies but eagerly asked the young knight; for in the tem- 
friends—come forth, or by the sacred wood of $ pest of that sudden passion he had forgotten even 
the cross, I will wring every drop of blood from $ her. 
your bodies, and hang them up for the carrion In few and hurried words, the old servitor 
birds to pick! Ho there!” and as he finished he } informed them that an enemy of the baron, who 
brought his lance heavily to the ground, waking } had long coveted the hand of Agnes, but been 
a thousand echoes through the empty passages. repulsed, and who was one of the most brutal of 
He was about turning away disheartened, when } the wild nobles of the Upper Rhine, had suddenly 
an old, gray-haired man emerged from a low } attacked the tower the night before, carried it by 
vaulted doorway, stole a cautious glance at the ; overwhelming numbers, plundered, sacked, and 
young knight, and then with a voice weak from j fired it, and that morning at early dawn had de- 
a recent wound, welcomed him by name. parted, bearing off with them their booty, and 
‘‘Hans!—as I am a belted knight,” shouted } carrying away the weeping Agnes and her hand- 
the cavalier, leaping lightly from his steed, ‘‘but } maid as prisoners, reserving them for a fate more 











where is Agnes—where the good old baron— } dreadful than even death itself. The rest of the 
what hath done this rapine?—speak, old man— } scanty garrison, without discrimination, had been 
why stand you hesitating?” put to the sword. The old man only had escaped 


‘‘ Alas! alas!” said the old man, while the § by secreting himself in the hiding places none 
tears filled his eyes, ‘‘that I have lived to see } knew but his master and himself. 
this day! Would God you had come this morn- ‘*Now, by St. Luke, this is too much,” ex- 
ing or come not at all! But,” continued he, ; claimed the young knight, ‘I will raise my whole 
seeing the impatience of the young knight would 3 fief, and harry the palatinate with a thousand 
brook no bounds, ‘‘ you may not be too late for } lances, if the cravens but injure a hair of her 
revenge: follow me!” and returning through the } head. But which way went they ?—what was 
ancient door-way, he led the way into a small } their force?” 





room that had been used for a chapel, and re- ‘They took the lower pass, and might count 
moving a cloak from what seemed a heap beneath } fifty,” answered the old man eagerly. 
the altar, disclosed to the gaze of the two knights ‘* By taking the right hand road then,” said 


the lifeless body of his master, the silvery hairs Otho energetically, ‘‘we may come up to them 
dabbled with blood, and the pallid countenance } before sunset—you, Walter, spur on with our few 
turned upward in the fixed gaze of death. The } lances, and keep them in sight till I come, with 
hands were decently crossed upon the breast. It } the forces I can, at such short notice, muster at 
was the last act the faithful man could do for } mycastle. God speed you,’’ he exclaimed, leap- 
him. ing into the saddle, ‘I will be with you before 
“This is what was Sir Lubin,” solemnly said } dark!” 
he as he raised the cloak, ‘‘ they murdered him ‘On, on!” shouted the impetuous young knight, 
in cold blood, at his own hearth, after he had } waving his hand asan adieu. ‘ Follow me, men, 
given up his sword!” and unable to restrain his } down into the valley—Rupert be our guide—we 
feelings as he gazed upon the calm, quiet coun- } have kept greater odds at bay in Syria—let us 
tenance, the faithful follower burst into tears. strike now for our God, and for revenge!” and 
The two knights stood gazing spell-bound upon } with his scanty but eager followers clattering 
the body, unable for a moment to find utterance } behind him, the excited warrior dashed like a 
for their feelings. That fearful silence was at } madman through the gateway, in another instant 
length broken. had cleared the drawbridge, and was seen gal- 
‘« By the tombs of my fathers,” burst forth the § loping wildly down the rocky road, his iron trap- 
young knight, fiercely clutching his sword as he } pings ringing as he went, and his long snowy 
apostrophized the body, ‘‘ by my hopes of eternal } plume streaming like a meteor on the wind. 
life; by the holy cross I have fought for, and the 
mystery of the Saviour’s passion, thou shalt be 





CHAPTER II. 


avenged! I swear by all that is sacred, I will; Ir was long past noon when a body of armed 
track and punish thy murderers!’ and he shook } men, accompanied by two females, were seen 
his clenched hand on high. winding down one of the lower passes of the 


‘‘ And by this consecrated sword,” ejaculated } Rhine. They marched with little care, as if not 
his brother knight solemnly, ‘‘I will devote my } expecting a foe, and in a long, straggling, and 
life and lands to the same holy work!” and ' somewhat disorderly line. Many of them carried, 
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beside their arms, various articles of plunder, 
which showed that they had been engaged in 
some successful foray. Their leader seemed the 
only watchful person among them, and was now 
to be seen marching at the front of his line, and 
now dropping to the rear, or riding by the side 
of the two females, in a vain endeavor to engage 
them in conversation. He was a tall, athletic 
man, armed to the teeth; and as his visor was 
up, you might see that he was possessed of a 
somewhat forbidding countenance, such as we 
always link with violence and cruelty. The 
boar borne as his cognizance, betokened him to 
be Hugo Von Leibnitz, the most lawless of all 
the titled freebooters of the Upper Rhine. He 
was returning from his morning’s work; and the 
two females were Agnes and her hand-maid. 
Save, however, when he approached them, they 
were left to indulge their grief in silence, his 
rude retainers keeping aloof either by their mas- 
ter’s orders, or from some lingering sparks of re- 
spect, or the indifference of hilarions excitement. 
It was in one of these solitary moments that the 
elder and humbler of the two females spoke. 

‘Oh! mistress Agnes, I cannot help but weep, 
for what does that savage knight mean to do with 
us? Villain that he is to murder my dear master, 
and carry us off we know not where,” and wring- 
ing her hands she looked up weeping at her mis- 
tress. 

‘‘Hush, Winifred, hush,” said the more heroic 
maiden, ‘‘let not the craven baron see that he 
can fill us with fears. We will confide ourselves 
to the virgin, and if the worst of our fears prove 
true, die as becomes us. I, for my part, will 
sooner perish by torture, than minister to the 
passion of a wretch like Sir Hugo, the murderer 
of my poor, dear father,’’ and despite her ‘utmost 
endeavors, the tears rose to her eyes, as she 
thought of her parent—‘‘ oh! Walter,’’ she con- 
tinued, ‘if thou wert only nigh I might hope 
for some relief, though even thy sword could’st 
never bring the dead to life. But,” she con- 
tinued, drying her tears as Sir Hugo rode up to 
them, ‘never shall our brutal victor see how 
it moveth me. I am a baron’s child, and the 
daughter of his foe. What now, sir?” and 
drawing herself proudly up, she looked a queen 
about to hear a message from her slave. 

‘* Lady !”’ said the somewhat abashed freeboo- 
ter, quailing before her flashing eye, ‘there is 
need that you stop a season, as we would not 
pollute your presence with the din of strife. 
There are armed men riding for the pass, and 
the sight of so fair a prize might breed conten- 
tion even among friends. So we shall even ask 


you to dismount, and retire awhile to yon old 
ruin on the cliff.” 
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‘Lead on!” haughtily said the maiden, and 
following their guide, the two females soon found 
themselves in an old, decayed tower, built perhaps 
by the Romans centuries before, and now almost 
imbedded in luxuriant evergreens and loose soil, 
washed down by the rains. It crowned a bold 
cliff, overhanging the pass, and commanded a 
view of the valley for miles. The only approach 
to it was by a dilapidated doorway, Which as 
soon as they had entered, was blocked up by a 
hnge mass of rock from without. Such resorts 
for safety, were neither rare, nor uncommon to 
be used in those wild and stormy times. 

The cause of this sudden alarm was soon evi- 
dent. Away to the north, just emerging from 
the rocky defile, a band of men-at-arms, few in 
number but admirably equipped, were seen dash- 
ing at a rapid pace toward the pass; while as they 
gallantly advanced, the sun glittered from breast- 
plate, helmet, and lance-head, almost dazzling 
the eye of the beholder. 

‘¢ Praised be the virgin!’’ said Winifred, ‘‘ they 
are friends sent by heaven to rescue us from the 
hands of these robbers—who can they be ?”’ 

‘¢ Ah! my good Winifred,” sadly answered her 
mistress, ‘‘I fear me they are but idle stragglers, 
riding in such hot haste only because they fear to 
be late at some wassail.”’ 

‘* No, no, they take not the river road, but turn 
off into this narrower and less frequented path. 
They ride too as in pursuit.” 

‘‘God send it may be so—but who is there in 
all the empire to espouse my poor quarrel; my 
sire is no more,’ she added with a flood of tears, 
“my cousin is in Palestine, and Walter! little 
dues he think how great a danger I amin. Oh! 
did he but dream of it how would he fly to my 
aid.” 

‘‘Cheer, cheer ye, my lady,” suddenly ex- 
claimed the hand-maiden, who had clambered 
up to a position whence she had a more perfect 
view of the strangers, ‘‘yonder they come, they 
are friends, for they drive in the rear of the foe.” 

*¢ And oh! holy mother—no—yes—it is, it is,”’ 
cried Agnes with clasped hands, as she again 
caught sight of them, “there is the crest of Wal- 
ter, the very scarf I broidered for him, the saints 
be praised for his timely succor!” and unable to 
sustain her feelings, she fell back almost fainting 
against the ruinous wall. 

‘‘Oh! do but see how gallantly he rides, the 
noble young lord,” ejaculated the hand-maiden, 
now carried away with joy as she laughed and 
cried by turns. 

‘‘T fear me he comes only to destruction,” 
suddenly said Agnes starting up, and losing all 
thought of her own danger in her fears for him. 
‘He has but a score of men, and Sir Hugo’s 
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freebooters are three to one. They command the 
pass too. Oh! that we could warn him of his 
danger—Winifred, cannot you cry so as to be 
heard?” 

‘‘Tt cannot be,” answered the girl, ‘‘for my 
voice would not reach half way, and if any of 
these villains below were to hear us they would 
cut both our throats in a twinkling. But they 
come néarer—it will soon be worthless too, for 
the strife will be begun.” 


CHAPTER IIl. 


Tue aspect of the two forces was terribly une- 
qual. The freebooters had hastily been drawn 
up across the narrow pathway, and now sat on 
their motionless horses, like iron statues, waiting 
the attack. Nor did they pause long. Leading on 
his followers, the gallant young knight couched 
his lance, stooped an instant lowly in his saddle, 
and then with his little band, drove like a whirl- 
wind down upon his foe. A moment they were 
seen sweeping along, and Agnes had scarcely 
ejaculated, ‘‘ The saints preserve him!” before 
the shock of meeting took place, their lances 
were splintered to the head, and amid a cloud of 
dust a half a score of men went headiong to the 
earth. The position Agnes occupied was, how- 
ever, less favorable than the loftier one gained by 
her hand-maid, and her view of the contest was, 
therefore, limited and uncertain. Nor was there 
space for more than Winifred at the loop-hole 
above. 

‘ «What see you, quick, Winifred, quick?” said 
Agnes eagerly. 

‘“‘T see the. young knight thundering with his 
huge sword, as if he were a giant—there he has 
clove one to the chin—again he cuts’ another 
down—Sir Hugo presses toward him—he is 
almost surrounded—they cross swords—the din 
and clash of the conflict--oh God! he is down— 
no! he has broken out like a lion at bay—his gal- 
lant followers crowd around him, he hews his 
way out!” 

‘What see you now?” gasped Agnes, straining 
her eyes to catch a view of the combat through 
the clustering trees, as her hand-maiden paused 
a moment to breathe. 

“T see him flying hither and thither, rallying 
his men—they have all flung away their lances, 
and are fighting hand to hand.. Now he rushes 
into the midst of the foe—again they surround 
him—he strikes right and left like a hero— now 
backing his horse on those behind, now rushing 
forward and cleaving them down like play-things. 
Alas! he is sore oppressed—he is down, and this 
time, holy virgin! forever—No! his horse was only 
surrounded—his brave retainers have brought him 
another—he is free once more—he rallies his men 
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again—they fight like fiends, and now are driven 
struggling down the pass.” 

‘*Do you see nothing more?” 

“I see Sir Hugo urging his men down—Sir 
Walter rallies his broken band and slowly gives 
way—they surely will not desert us?—but they 
cannot help it, for scarce ten are left alive—they 
retreat—there is no help—he will be made a pri- 
soner—no, God be praised! a knight with a heron 
plume for his crest, followed by a couple of score 
of lances, is thundering down the hill—he cries 
—what was it?—oh! can it be Sir Otho?” 

‘Holy virgin! it is,” ejaculated Agnes, with 
difficulty gaining a foothold beside her maiden, 
‘‘it is my cousin, yes, hark! there rings his war- 
cry—see how he spurs to the conflict—he is by 
Walter’s side—they charge like the shock of an 
earthquake—the ranks of our conquerors give 
way—Sir Hugo turns, he flies, holy virgin! how 
they scour along beneath us—Walter! Walter!” 
shouted Agnes, as the two forces, pursuing and 
pursued, swept wildly past, ‘“‘here is your own 
Agnes—they are gone—but oh! my father, thou 
art avenged,”’ and in another instant the cries of 
the combatants, the ringing of their arms, and 
the clatter of their horses hoofs’ had died in the 
distance, and it seemed to the two deserted 
maidens, as if during the last few exciting 
minutes they had been gazing on some wild 
and shadowy phantasmagoria, such as we behold 
in a dream. 

For more than an hour they remained in their 
imprisoned situation, and as the moments crept 
by without the return of the victors, the two 
lonely maidens began to yield to their fears. If 
any stray straggler should return from the de- 
feated band, they knew their sex would be of no 
avail to protect them from insult or vengeance— 
and even were none to seek the scene of their 
defeat, it might be hours, or perhaps days, before 
the victors should come back. Even if they re- 
turned it was questionable if they would approach 
the ruin. One doubt gave place to another—and 
when they endeavored to escape, they found the 
rock that blocked up the entrance immoveable, 
even by their united strength. At last they gave 
up in despair, and sat down calmly to wait their 
fate. The hand-maiden, before whose mind a 
thousand dangers flitted, began to wring her 
hands in the extremity of her distress; but her 
more heroic mistress, after a few more useless 
attempts to escape, only sat herself down to 
watch from the loop-hole. Meanwhile the day 
were on, and the sun wheeled his broad circle 
into the bosom of the Rhine, lengthening the 
shadows of the hills around, and burying the 
vallies in the gloom of twilight. The breeze 
came damp from the river, and the birds, 
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returning to their nests, sailed slowly by. In 
vain the prisoners essayed, as a last resort, to ; 
scale the ruinous walls. Their fears were rising } 
into agony, when suddenly the pursuers returned ; 
by another route to the scene of the strife, and ° 
were seen down the pass busied upon the field 
of the late conflict. But now a new fear arose. ' 
The distance might prevent their cries from being ; 
heard. They knew, however, this to be their | 
only hope, and raising their feeble voices they } 
shouted aloud for aid. They were not heard. ; 
Agnes could see the plume of her lover faintly ; 
waving in the gathering darkness, and her heart 
died within her when she thought he might de- 
part, and leave her to the mercy of her captors, 
who would be sure to return for her in the 
morning. Again and again they united their 
voices, but still it was in vain. Suddenly they ' 
heard the leaves rustle nigh, bnt it was only a } 
huge night-bird, startled from its drowsy perch, by ; 
their repeated cries, that sailed slowly and darkly 
away down the defile—and then all was still. 5 
“Oh! what shall we do?” said Winifred in | 
despair, ‘‘they cannot hear us, and we shall be } 
left to die. I vow a silver candle to the Virgin } 
if we escape.” 
‘‘ Stop,” said Agnes with sudden energy, ‘“‘here } 
is my falcon call, I had forgot I wore it yesterday, 
and in this morning’s agony I put it on unthink- | 
ing. Sancta Maria be praised, for it shall be the 
means of our release,’ and raising it to her lips, 
she blew a long, shrill call, such as in other days 
her lover himself had taught her. 
‘¢ They hear it,”” gasped the hand-maiden, “see, ? 
they stop and look around—another, dear lady.” 
The maiden blew a yet shriller call upon the 
whistle, exerting all her little strength; and when } 
she ceased, her cheek flushed, her eye gleamed, } 
and her snowy bosom heaved with the excitement. ; 
‘*They come,” she cried, as the young knight 
turned, and looking up doubtingly toward the 
cliff, paused in rapt attention, ‘‘ wave my veil on ; 
high—the holy martyrs be praised—they see it— / 
they dash up the height—they are here, Walter, } 
dear Walter, it is your own Agnes that speaks,” 
and in another instant the brawny arms of the 
knights had hurled away the obstruction from the 
door, and with a joyful bound Agnes sprung to- 
ward her lover, and overcame with mingled 
gladness and excitement, had fainted in his 
arms. Bearing her hastily from the rude gaze 
of his followers, he tore off his gauntlet, bathed 
her temples with his own hand, and when at last 
she faintly opened her eyes, he pressed her to his 
bosom, and covered her lips with kisses. 
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It was a gay and merry time in the valley of } 


the Loire, when the young Lord of Rothsay, led 
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home to the prond halls of his fathers, the fair 
and gentle Agnes. ‘Old men blessed her as she 
passed, young mothers held out their babes in 
their arms to gaze upon her face, and girls 
strewed flowers in her path, and welcomed her 
to her future home with songs. Many a sweet 
night afterward, when the vine-hills were clad 
with their purple fruit, and the maidens had re- 
turned from gathering the blushing grape, would 
the seigneur and his lady gaze upon their merry 
revels, as they danced upon the greensward in 
the gay moonlight. 


THE BIRDS OF SPRING. 
BY DAVID LYKINS. 


YE tell me of a brighter land, 
Where all is fair and mild; 

Of green savannahs from the hand 
Of nature when she smil'd. 

Ye tell me of the spicy breeze 
So gentle, soft, and sweet; 

Yet tell me of the moonlit seas 
Along the southern steep. 


Ye tell me of your island home 
Upon the ocean’s breast; 

Where gold and jewels come like foam 
Upon the billow’s crest 

Ye tell me of the melting strains 
Of music far away ; 

And of the bright and sunny plains 
Where sparkling fountains play. 


Ye tell me of the lovely forms 
That flit before the eye; 

And dwell beyond the reach of storms 
In the far distant sky. 

Ye say forevermore they sing 
A song to you unknown; 

Far sweeter than the notes of spring, 
More lovely than your own. 


Say, have ye seen amid the throng 
A wanderer from time; 

A stranger in the choirs of song 
In that far distant clime. 

Ere summers trees were rob’d in green 
He left our stormy shore ; 

His little form we have not seen—- 
We may not see him more. 


We know hé must be lovely there— 
We know he must be blest ; 

Releas’d from ev’ry pain and care, 
Of perfect bliss possest. 

His little eye that was so bright 
Beneath our darken’d sky ; 

We know must now be full of light 
In yonder climes on high. 

Ye answer not but upward soar, 
These things ye may not tell; 
Nor shall I, till I reach that shore, 

Hear of the loved so well. 
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THE COUSINS. 
A TALE OF THE CRESCENT CITY. 
BY ‘*THE POOR SCHOLAR.”’ 


A LoveLy morning. Five hundred ships bear- 
ing the flags of almost every commercial nation, 
are lying in the crescent harbor. The French 
barque ‘‘ Le Fleur’’ has just arrived from Havre, 
and is letting go her anchor in the middle of the 
stream opposite the Rue Poydras. The tri-color 
is drooping against the mizzen mast, and the sails 
hang loosely from the yards as though resting 
after the long and tempestuous voyage. The 
courses are drawn up in graceful festoons. Shore 
boats laden with fruits and vegetables, and 
skiffs of negro watermen hover about, the six- 
oared gig of the custom-house is riding along- 
side of the gangway—curious eyes are peering 
through shrouds and over bulwarks, upon the 
red brick and painted walls of the ‘Crescent 
City,” now struggling into the golden sunlight, 
and the voice of life and business rings cheerily 
around. 

In the midst of the din and the hum, and the 
merry laughter, two gentlemen issue from the 
cabin. One is the captain of the ‘Le Fleur.” 
The other is evidently a passenger, and his dress 
vwgether with the graceful negligé of his manner 
at once bespeak the fashionable Parisian gentle- 
man. He is young and handsome, and seems 
withal of a generous and noble nature. He 
is bent on going ashore. They shake hands— 
** Adieu, M. Louvret,”’ says the captain, ‘I am 


sorry you leave us so soon—you must visit me 
often while the ‘Le Fleur’ remains, and help me } 


out with that lot of champaigne—there are yet 
some bottles left.” 

‘That I shall, Monsieur Le Capitaine, you 
will find me a daily visiter as long as the wine 
lasts.” 

‘Or until you get enamored of some pretty 
Creole—take care, take care, M. Louvret, it is a 
dangerous city, and I already feel a father’s ten- 
derness for you.” 

‘‘Thank you, M. Le Capitaine, but I have left 
my heart behind me in gaygParis.”” 

“If so you will never return to claim it.” 

‘How so?” 

‘¢You will be married in less than three months 
—I expect to drink Madame. Louvret’s health 
before the Le Fleur sails—a bet for a dozen 
bottles !” 

‘I take your bet—but tell me why do you 
think so?” 

‘Beauty, ma foi—they are the prettiest crea- 
tures in the world.” 


, ‘By my faith, captain, you make me impatient 
3 to be ashore—adieu!”” 

3 ‘“‘There are some noble fortunes—success!”’ 

3 “Fear not—fear not—aw revoir!” 

So saying the young man leaped upon the 
; gangway and motioned to a waterman. 

3 ‘Bring your boat alongside.” 

$ ‘Dat I will, massa.” 

“Steward my trunk—the yellow one—see the 
others sent after to my hotel.” 

; 





In a moment the waterman is under the gang- 
way—the trunk is lowered, and the young 
man springing down the ropes, seats himself in 
the stern of the skiff and is rowed toward the 
shore. His eye roams along the semicircle of 
houses. 

“Quite a city, by Jove—it must have grown 
amazingly since our Parisian geographers last 
visited it—the captain may be right—pretty—I 
; have heard so at Paris, let me see—ha! a capital 
? idea—I must learn something of transatlantic life 
* before presenting myself to my worthy uncle— 
> one hundred Louis left and some odds—time 
enough to surrender when our ammunition is 
spent—darkee!”’ 

‘* Massa.” 

‘Which is your best hotel?” 

‘‘Massa me bleeve ’m St. Charle—Messa 
Mudge & Water.” 

The skiff soon struck against the Levee. 

‘‘ Dar is de St. Charle cab, massa.” 

‘¢Where?” 

“De nigga wif de black hoss.”’ 

The “nigga” thus referred to, seeing himself 
> pointed at, immediately left his cab, and ap- 
; proaching the skiff, inquired, ‘‘St. Charles, sir?” 

‘‘Yes—here, take this trunk.” 

The trunk is shouldered, and the young man 
taking his seat in the carriage is driven down the 
Rue Poydras to St. Charles, and there deposited 
at the door of the hotel. He enters the large bar- 
room, and having swallowed a glass of wine, 
; registers his name as ‘Louis Louvret, Paris, 
} France.” 
> Your room, sir, is No. 25—shall I show you 
the way?” 

‘*Not now—I wish to walk around.” 

The salon de café was not strange to Louvret 
—plenty of them in Paris—so after lounging a 
moment in one of the chairs, he drew on his 
$ gloves, took up his hat and cane, and sallied 
into the street—it was about eleven o’clock. He 
walked down St. Charles to Canal—no ladies— 
crossed Canal and entered the Rue Royale—no 
ladies yet—he next crossed over to the Place 
> d@’Armes, and still no ladies! 

‘* Le diable,”’ said he as he stood in front of the 
} old cathedral, ‘‘they’re not heathens! liere’s a 
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church, but where the deuce do they keep their 
ladies ?—they must be Turks—it’s a fair morning, 

nay, a most tempting one, and I’ve walked over ; 
a mile to meet nothing female save Dutch fraus 


2 


and negro fishmongers. ByJove, I believe the old ; 
sea dog has been quizzing me,” and he walked } 
toward the door of the cathedral which was » 
standing open—“ ha! what comes here? I must ° 
stand aside and observe,” so saying he took his » 
station by one of the massive pillars. Two ladies } 
came slowly up the aisle—they were both dressed } 
in black. One was young, and as well as Louvret 
could judge through a black lace veil—beautiful. 
Her figure, at all events, was perfect. The other 
might have been her aunt or her mother, or indeed } 
her grand-mother as far as age was concerned. ° 
They were arm in arm, the younger on the right. ; 
The latter carried in her hand a pretty bouquet ; 
of flowers. As they approached the fount she dip- 
ped the flowers in the sacred water and sprinkled 
it lightly over her companion and herself. They ; 
both made the sign of the cross and passed to- } 
ward the door. As they issued into the street } 
where Louvret was standing, the younger lady 
lifted the corner of her veil with an air that | 

; 


ee, 


seemed to say, ‘“‘here’s something for you to } 
dream about!” then drawing it down coquet- 
tishly she gave her arm to the elder, and they 
walked away in the direction of the Rue Chartres. 
The glance of that eye, and the motion of that 
lip—for the lip had pouted—so bewildered the 
young Frenchman that it was some time before 
he gained self-possession to follow them, and } 
when he did it was to no purpose. They were ; 
gone! He ran up Chartres—then back again, then 
up and down every one of the numerous alleys ; 
in the rear of the cathedral. In one of these he { 
met a negress carrying hot coffee, which he came 
near causing her to spill. 

‘Did you see two ladies in black?” 

‘Not dis day, massa—why, Gorramity, massa 3 
mad,’’ shouted the wench as he turned abruptly 3 
from her and ran toward the Rue Royale. He 
did seem mad. He overturned a coffee table and 
threw down a parrot’s cage, and ran over three 
fruitsellers, and kicked over a kettle of gumbo, 
and but for his good looks and fine clothes he 
might have had more hurled after him than 
maledictions. Breathless he stopped at the cor- 
ner of a court—his pursuers now came up. 

‘You have broken my cage, monsieur.”’ 

‘*What’s the damage?” 

‘‘One piastre, monsieur.” 

‘¢ Here, take it.” 

‘* You hab spilled my coffee, massa, and broken 
my cups.” . 

‘* Here, here—”’ 

So saying he turned up Rue Royale in the 
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direction of the St. Charles’ Hotel, muttering to 
himself as he went along, ‘‘ Le Capitaine is right. 
Mon Dieu, what an eye! and such grace! oh, 
curse my stupidity to lose them so—I shall meet 
them again if I should have to stand sentry at 
the church for six weeks—le diable! how hot!” 
He had now reached the hotel, and the gong was 
sounding for dinner. 

After dinner the young Parisian again sought 
the drinking saloon, and taking his seat in one 
of Mudge’s arm chairs, began to speculate on 
the adventure of the morning. 

‘‘ Married—no—no—she’s too young—and in 


? mourning, I wonder who it is for—it may be her 


father or her brother—but then she seemed so 
pleasant—by Jove it must be for a husband— 
bah! no!—the other lady was in black as well as 
she—maybe it is the fashion—and then such a 
smile—oh, she must have been to confessional, 
and was returning with a light conscience—what 
need has she to go to confessional ?—such a crea- 
ture must be incapable of sinning,” and thus ran 
his thoughts while the eyes of the young French- 
man wandered around the saloon—they rested 
for a moment on a ‘four sheet poster,’ ‘ Theatre 
d’Orleans, Lucia di Lammermoor, Mademoiselle 
Calvé, Prima Donna, &c.’ Parbleu! an opera 
among these Indians! I shall go, out of curiosity, 
and who knows but the same motive may bri 
my incognito thither?—three o’clock—three to 
seven, four hours—how shall I put them in— 
on board the ‘ Le Fleur,’ that’s it—capital idea— 
confess myself to Le Capitaine—the old shark 
has cruized in these waters before—perhaps he 
may assist me,” and Louvret walked out of the 
saloon and was soon on board the ‘Le Fleur,” 
and discussing a bottle of his favorite champaigne 
with the worthy captain. 

At seven o’clock precisely two strangers entered 
the Theatre d’Orleans and took their seats in the 
dress circle. They were as the reader will guess 
the young Frenchman, Louis Louvret, and the 
captain of the ‘‘Le Fleur.” 

‘‘Capitaine you were right—they are beautiful, 
beautiful all—but if she were only here, you would 
not see one of those lovely faces that now sur- 
round us.” 

‘‘Have patience, my boy—she may come in 
yet.” 

‘“‘ Ah, Capitaine, I fear not—I first saw her in 
church.” 

‘‘And I hope you’ll soon see her in a church 
again, if her fortune corresponds with her beauty.” 

**Do not speak of the fortune, I would marry 
her to-morrow if she was not worth a single sous 
—ha! see! it is her figure! yes, and her—saeré, a 
gentleman. See! she is looking this way, de diadle, 
she enters the closed box—lost—lost—lost!” 
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It was indeed the lady whom Louvret had seen 
in the cathedral who entered the box. She was 
leaning upon the arm of a young man, whom any 
one would have taken for her brother, but a blind 
man, or a jealous lover. There are many boxes in 
the Theatre d’Orleans into which the vulgar eye 
has never yet peeped. These pretty exclusives are 
so constructed Venetian blind fashion, that they 
are impenetrable to the gaze of the pit bourgeoise, 
while the occupants from within can see the whole 
house. It was one of these ambuscades that the 
mysterious lady and her cavalier entered, and the 
exclamation uttered by young Louvret was not 
without its meaning, as unless the lady felt 
otherwise disposed she would there be invisible 
during the whole of the performances. She did, 
however, feel otherwise disposed, and she had 
scarcely entered the box when a small, white 
hand pushed aside the curtain, and the same eye 
that had so bewildered the young Frenchman in 


the morning, now looked through a lorgnon, first ; 
upon the stage, then around the parquette and , 


dress circle. There was still the same tantali- 


zing smile—the same expression of gaiety on her | 
dark brunette features, but she had changed her 3 
mourning dress for one of white—and her beau- ° 
tiful hair from the contrast was more brilliant ; 
and glossy. Louvret sat without speaking—his ° 
whole attention was directed toward the fair | 


creature. Her eye rests upon him—ha! she 


blushes and turns away—she is or pretends to , 
be looking at Calve—see her eye again returns 


to the Frenchman who still gazes ardently npon 


her—she recollects the affair of the morning. | 
Besides Louvret is not a man likely to be so soon | 
forgotten—by a lady—and then his running over ° 
the fruit-sellers and scattering their fruit—she saw 
all this from the window of her carriage—Louis ' 
never thought of the carriage—she turns away— | 


she looks again until her eyes meet those of the 
young Frenchman in a fixed and silent gaze! 
‘«By Neptune, Louvret, your choice is good, 


and I am blind if she’s not looking this way— ; 
see that—she must be bon ton too—for those seats ; 
belong to the aristocracy—I’ll win the dozen ‘ 
in a week—happy dog, you have interested her ’ 


already.” 


Louis hardly heeded the whisperings of the ° 
captain, but with soul beaming eyes, he remained } 


gazing on the fair creature who had so capti- 


vated him. The curtain was at last drawn down, ; 


but the young Frenchman still fancied a pair of 
dark orbs glancing upon him through the bars of 
the Venetian. 

The performance was over, and by the time 
Louvret and his companion made their way to 





after that carriage!” and they entered a cab. 
There were twenty carriages starting in different 
; directions. The cabman not understanding the 


5 


pw which he was to follow drove after the 


first that offered. The carriage issued into Rue 


‘*Come, captain, we’ll follow—cabman, drive 


; Chartres, and down Rue Chartres into Casa 
; Calvo. It stopped before a large mansion in the 
; Faubourg Clouet, and an old gentleman getting 
} Out gave some directions to the driver, who was 
; his servant. 

‘* Le diable! we have followed the wrong car- 
riage—how unfortunate—well we will sleep to- 
gether, captain—drive to the St. Charles hotel,” 
and in a few minutes the disappointed party were 
set down at their destination. 

Next morning saw Louis in the cathedral, and 
next evening at the theatre, and so on for nearly 
a week, but the beantiful brunette was nowhere 
to be met with. He attended balls, churches and 
theatres in vain. ‘‘Where could she have gone 
—she may have been only a visiter to the city, 
but a thought strikes me—I will bribe the box- 
keeper at the Theatre d’Orleans to tell me who 
the box belongs to—that will lead to something 
at least. Let me see, this is the morning I had 
fixed for my walk to the battle-ground—I shall 
go there first, I can call at the theatre on my 
return, or to-night. By my faith, the hundred 
louis are fast going, I will soon have to surren- 
der at discretion—the old gentleman’s wealthy 
too—so says report,’’ and Louis sallied forth and 
’ walked through the city toward the battle-ground. 
' He reached the spot where thousands were sac- 
rificed on the altar of liberty, and the heart of 
the young Frenchman bounded with enthusiasm 
when he remembered that they who fell were 
his foes, the foes of his beloved France. He was 
returning toward the city when he saw an open 
| carriage driving toward him containing a lady 
‘and gentleman. Suddenly the carriage stopped, 
; and the gentleman stepping out crossed over to 
the fence with the intention of gathering some 
wild flowers, seemingly at the desire of the lady. 
A steamboat made her appearance round a bend 
of the river. The horses taking fright plunged 
‘ violently, and’then galloped off in the direction 
where Louvret was standing. Before the gen- 
tleman could reach them they had passed him 
; and were now going at full speed. Immediately 
in front was a deep gully crossed by a narrow 
; bridge of cypress logs. The approach to this 
; bridge was steep and rough, and it was impos- 
’ sible for the carriage to pas3 over it safely at 
re speed, it must, therefore, be dashed into 
} the bayou. Louvret saw this, and placing him- 


the door, the young lady was just entering her } self on one side of the path, he awaited their 


carriage. 


‘coming up. As the horses came opposite, he 
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drew a pistol and firing, shot the left hand horse ‘Two weeks ago I landed in New Orleans. 
through the head. The animal dropped instantly, } On my arrival I went strolling about to view your 
and the off horse after one or two plunges became } city. I stood before the cathedral. The doors 
entangled and fell also. The sudden stopping of } were open. Two ladies came up the aisle—one 
the landau threw the young lady forward, but she } of them was young, and as I thought and think 
fell unhurt in the arms of the Frenchman, whose 3 still, the most beautiful creature I had ever be- 
surprise only equalled his pleasure, at recogni- } held. From that moment I loved her—on the same 
zing the features that had already impressed him { evening I attended the opera, the lady was there 
so deeply.* also. I gazed upon her almost impertinently, for 
The thanks of the gentleman who had now $I could not master my feelings—our eyes met, 
come up were poured forth profusely. He was and I was glad to see that her looks did not re- 
the brother of the lady who had so narrowly ; pulse me—still I was ignorant of either the lady’s 
escaped. This piece of information was any } name or family. An accident to which you were 
thing but displeasing to Louis. a witness, has made me acquainted with both. 
*‘T am sorry to have been under the necessity Eugene De Sand, the favor I wonld ask you to 
of killing what seems to have been a very fine } bestow, is, the hand of your sister.” 
horse.” ; ‘‘Does my sister desire it?” 
‘‘Do not think of that, monsieur, that can be | ‘She does—I have just now received from 





easily replaced; but how are we ever to repay { her lips the assurance that my love is returned. 
your bravery and coolness? Oh, God! look there, } You are silent, M. De Sand—you would know 
Eugenie, not a chance would there have been!” } something of my family and fortune—you are 
and he pointed at the fearful gully, on the very right. I have an uncle here, if I mistake not, 
brink of which the horses had fallen. who will answer your questions.” 

The girl looked toward the bridge, and then ‘You wrong me, M. Louvret—I too was think- 
her glance rested for a moment on the face of ing of an uncle—Eugenie and myself are both 
the young Frenchman. Their eyes met, and in 3 ynder age—our uncle and guardian resides in 
hers was an expression that sufficiently thanked { the city—there is something in our late father’s 


him for all that he had accomplished. will about marrying with uncle’s consent—if you 
‘May I know the name of my sister’s pre- } can only gain his, you have mine already.” 
server?’ inquired the gentleman. } Your uncle’s name?” 


“‘Louis Louvret, Paris.” ‘Pierre Mignon.” 
‘Mine is Eugene De Sand, and she is my only “ Mignon!” 





sister, Eugenie—our parents are dead—you will ‘¢ Yes—you seem surprised.” 
not refuse to accompany us to our chateau, there ‘‘Oh, no—I have heard the name before.” 
it is.” He pointed to a fine mansion half a mile ‘¢ Doubtless!—he is wealthy and well known in 


from the road. 

Louis assented. 

‘Sister, you will conduct M. Lovvret round 
by the gate, while I run across the plantation for “‘Then, what?” 
some servants to relieve this horse.” ‘‘T shall assist you to run away with Eugenie 


! the city.” 

| 
The parties started, De Sand leaping over the and trust to chance for a reconciliation—I know 

: 

3 


‘‘T think I may gain his consent.” 
‘T shall assist you, and should we fail, then—” 


fence and crossing a sugar field, while Louvret 
offering his arm to Eugenie, walked toward the 
front gate of the plantation. 

From that time Louis Louvret and Eugene A few minutes after, Louvret mounted his 
were bosom friends. From that time Louis } horse and rode toward the city, muttering as he 
Louvret and Eugenie were lovers. Eugene in- } jeft the plantation, 
terfered not with his sister’s attachment. He 
saw that Louvret was a gentleman—no one 
could doubt it—and the generous youth never 
dreamed of inquiring into his pedigree. 

The visits of Louvret to the chateau were fre- 
quent. One evening Eugene and Louis were sit- 
ting together in the piazza—Eugenie had retired. 

‘*M. De Sand, I have a favor to ask from you.” 

‘‘Name it, my friend.” 


she loves you and I know you are worthy of her.” 
‘‘Generous friend, I long more than ever to 
call you brother.” 


‘¢ These, these are the Creole cousins of whom 
my uncle wrote me—I had forgotten the name— 
sweet Eugenie!” 

In an hour afterward, a carriage was seen ap- 
proaching the chateau. It stopped in front of 
the mansion, and Pierre Mignon, a fine looking 
old Frenchman stepped out, followed by the 
young Parisian—Eugene and Eugenie were in 
the piazza. The uncle entered and introduced 
Louis Louvret as his nephew from Paris. The 
joy of young De Sand knew no bounds at this 
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* An actual occurrence. 
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discovery, but the feeling that thrilled Louis and 
Eugenie as their hands and eyes met was of a 
deeper and sweeter kind than that inspired by 
relationship. Louis explained his adventures to 
his uncle, and as may be supposed his consent to 
the union was not hard to obtain. The marriage 
took place the following week. The captain of 
the ‘“‘Le Fleur’ was one of the guests, and as 
he jocularly reminded Louis of their wager he 
invited the whole party to a dejeuner on board 
his beautiful barque, which came off on the fol- 
lowing day. Louis was soon settled upon a fine 
plantation presented to him by his uncle, and 
when the ‘“‘Le Fleur” returned to Havre she 
carried out an hundred bales of fine cotton marked 
*¢ Louis Louvret.” 


A THOUGHT OF HOME AT SEA. 
BY JAMES MACKAY, M. A. 


Five hundred leagues from any land, where storms 
are wont to be, 
The lightning from its chambers gleamed across the 
heaving sea; 
And fields of undulating fire sent up their transient 
light; 
So bright a path along the spray 
Allured the spirits by troops away 
To join their wildest revels with the tempest-bearing 
night. 


A thought of home stole o’er my heart—my dear, my 
highland home, 
The point to which it gravitates wherever I may 
roam; 
I thought of old Craig-Patrick, with its belting rigs 
of corn, 
Its giant’s chair and ancient fort, 
The scenes of many a youthful sport, 
That overlook the little town—the town where I was 
born. 


And, wandering there in fancy, I could see the river 


flow, | 
And recognize the stepping-stones we boys were wont 
to know, 


The islands sung their summer songs, and beamed 
with summer smiles, 
The pretty rustic bridge was there, 
And primroses perfumed the air: 
Oh! ne’er a stream im any land can boast such lovely 
isles. 


The storm blew louder, and our decks were washed by 
drifting foam, 
But something seemed to whisper that they prayed for 
me at home: 
Oh! ’twas a sweet suggestion; of every terror shorn 
The winds came rushing from their dens; 
I hoped to hail dear Scotland’s glens, 
And see again the little town—the town where I was 
born. 
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THE TRANSPOSITION. 
A SOUTHERN ROMANCE. 
BY VIRGINIA SEFTMAN. 


Tue night was one of surpassing loveliness. 
Not a cloud was there to dim the radiance of the 
faintest star, and the silvery moon shed an unin- 
terrupted stream of mellow light upon the quiet 
landscape. Every sound was at rest, save the 
soft murmurings of the dying wind, as it glided 
among the branches of the stately magnolia, and 
a rich fragrance, known only to the spring of this 
southern clime, filled the air. Here indeed might 
the gentle spirit bow down and worship at the 
shrine of Nature! 

In silent admiration sat Honoria Darlington, 
gazing from her window upon the scene, and 
wondering probably at the infinite goodness of 
that all seeing One, who had thus blessed the 
land with so much loveliness. 

‘‘Hand me my guitar, Bella,” said she to 
the slave seated at her feet; she was instantly 
obeyed, and taking the instrument in her lap she 
ran her taper fingers gently over the strings. 
The sweet sounds circled confusedly around, 
and Honoria, leaning from the window, listened 
attentively as though to catch some expected 
answering note. She was not disappointed. A 
strain of soft music swept faintly from the garden 
below, and presently she caught the well known 
sound of her lover’s voice a3 he sang in a sup- 
pressed tone a few lines of his own composition. 
A deep blush mantled over her check, and with- 
drawing from the window, she cast a slight shawl 


around her form, and passing down the stairway. 


went forth to meet him. 

Long and enchantedly did they linger beneath 
the shrouded arbor. A tale of love was told the 
hundredth time, and for the hundredth time was 
it listened to with downcast eyes and crimsoned 
cheek. Again did they bewail a stern father’s 
decree which denied the consummation of their 
happiness, merely because the suitor could bring 
neither riches nor a high name to his bride. 
What cared she for riches or the world when 
her whole soul was wrapped up in a single 
being? Edward Mayfield was her ‘‘all in all,” 
and without him this beautiful earth would be- 
come a dreary wilderness indeed. With despair 
did she receive the command to renounce him 
forever and prepare to wed another, but Edward’s 
countenance beamed joyfully as she tearfully re- 
lated the doom. 

‘‘Now, then, my Honoria,” said he, ‘‘you 
surely can lay aside all scruple. Let us fly 


this persecution without delay, and when we 
are happily made one we will defy earth to 
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separate us. Your father fails in affection to 
you, and would sacrifice your dearest wishes 
merely for base wealth! Will you then longer 
yield to a false sense of duty to one who thus 
carelessly disposes of his child’s happiness?’ 
The young man spoke vehemently. 

“Edward,” replied she, looking up confidingly 
through her tears—‘‘I feel indeed as though it 
were hard—very hard thus to sacrifice my every 
hope of earthly joy—but must I disobey my 
father?” 

‘*None can blame you, dearest; have you not 
plead long and vainly ere you take this step? 
And look into the future, Honoria—fancy your- 
self the pale, care-worn, drooping, broken-hearted 
wife of an unloveable old man; when your father 
gazes upon you then will he not curse himself 
for thus blighting your youthful hopes? 
anger at our flight will be but brief; all will be 
forgiven, and how delightful then will be our 
task—hand in hand—to lessen his cares and 
minister to his comforts during the down-hill of 
life!” 

But we will not, reader, relate how Honoria 
still objected, and how Edward still urged—the 
argument was long and sweet; and while her 
nays were growing more faint and his appeals 
more urgent, the heedless moon had slid rapidly 
down the blue sky, and now threatened to with- 
hold her light by dropping behind the distant 
mountains. The parting kiss was imprinted the 
twentieth time upon her forchead, and at last 
Edward succeeded in tearing himself from her, 
but his heart beat with a joyousness it had long 
been a stranger to as he mounted his horse and 
galloped away. 

Honoria sought her chamber—but not now as 
formerly, to weep—for a heavenly hope beamed 
within her breast as she felt that the die was cast. 
Yes! her father would one day rejoice that she 
had obeyed the dictates of her own heart, and 
they would indeed—yhand in hand—smooth the 
pillow of his declining days. 

She slept—in a sweet dream fancy led her into 
the midst of a garden of roses. The pure air she 
had just breathed circled around, and the same 


moon smiled from her high place. ‘‘My Hono- 
ria,’ said a voice. She turned and gazed upon 
his face with unspeakable rapture. He led her 


among the clustering flowers, and whispered 
tones of love that fell like soft music upon her 
ear. They sought a murmuring brook and ram- 
bled by its side; bathing their feet in its limpid 
waters. Suddenly a stream of dazzling light 
poured upon them from above. Startled, she 
turned to grasp her lover’s arm, but he was gone! 
In agony she strove to hide her face from the bla- 
zing torrent, and calling upon his name, awoke! 


His 3 
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It was day, and the bright sun beamed full 
upon her through the open casement. 
{ We must now return a little. When Honoria 
left the house and entered the garden to meet 
‘ her lover, Bella, the hand-maid, passed her head 
out of the window and watched the receding 
‘ form of her mistress with evident satisfaction 
; until it had disappeared in the arbor, and then 
} turned with alacrity to equip herself for a jaunt. 
; This was but the work of a minute. Taking a 
large white handkerchief, she passed it several 
times around her head, and tucking the ends up 
beneath the folds, stood before the glass to re- 
gard the moontight effect. She was pleased, and 
well she might be, for the head-dress became 
her much, having been arranged with an infinite 
degree of taste and skill, acquired by long prac- 
tice. She next drew a small bundle from the 
closet, slung it on her arm, took another hasty 
glance from the window to see that the coast 
was clear, and quitted the room. As noiselessly 
‘as her mistress, she descended the stairway, 
$ crossed the hall, and reached the yard, whence, 
} darting to the paling, she scaled it with ease, 
and was soon tripping gaily over the lawn to the 
spot where she knew her lover Hector was in 
} waiting with his master’s horse. 

Hector had fastened the animal to a “‘ swinging 
limb,” and was now comfortably perched upon 
the upper rail of the worm fence which enclosed 
Mr. Darlington’s domain, singing in a low tone 
his favorite song—‘‘ As I walked out by de light 
ob de moon”—when a rustling among the bushes 
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} startled him. 

‘*Who dar?” demanded he, turning his head 
quickly in the direction. All was instantly still. 
‘*Who dar, I say? If I come down off dis rail 
arter you, I’II .’ Hector was suddenly de- 
prived of further power of speech on hearing a 
low, moaning sound issue from behind a large 
pine which stood most uncomfortably near his 
locality. 

It ceased, and he strained his eyes with the 
hope of discovering the cause, but in vain. He 
then scrutinized the bushes with equal ill-suc- 
cess; though fancy conjured up for a moment a 
pair of fiery eyes beneath every one. He tried 
to recollect some animal of his acquaintance that 
cried in that manner, but after thinking over a 
long list he was about to give up the inquiry in 
despair and get away as fast as possible, when a 
happy idea struck him. 

“Sho! notin ’tall but bee-hive. 
darn little critters, I no ’feard!” 

Chuckling at the thought of being frightened at 
the buzzing of bees, Hector was about to resume 
his tune when the sound was repeated, louder 
and clearer than before, and no longer resembling 
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the hum of bees, but more like the human voice 
disguised. Unfortunately the poor fellow just at 
this moment recollected having heard that pan- 
thers often imitated the cry of people to decoy 
them into their vicinity. Horror-struck at the 
thought, he turned his starting eye-balls again to 
the tree, and there, sure enough, crouching at 
its foot, was the perfect counterpart of the very 
beast he had heard described so often in frightful 
colors, but never saw. There were the broad 
stripes down its back, the white crown, the long 
glittering teeth, the large leaden eyes, the 
but Hector could stay no longer. Sliding from 
the fence with astonishing agility, he burrowed 
into the bushes on the side opposite that occupied 
by the panther, and commenced scampering off 
as fast as possible on all-fours. 

‘Ha, ha, ha!’ laughed the animal. 

Hector redoubled his speed and threw the sand 
up behind him to blind the creature’s eyes, for he 
felt sure that it was coming. 

‘¢You darn fool, Hec! come back,” said the 
panther. He. stopped and listened, ‘ Gorra!— 
panter know me?” thought he. 

‘*Ha, ha, ha!” again laughed the panther. 

Hector now began to suspect the truth. 

‘“Who you?” said he, rising up boldly and 
looking toward the fence. 

“Why me!—don’t you know me, Bella? Bless 
’um, man, how you make de dirt fly.” 

Hector, now fully apprized of the trick that had 











| 
: 
been played upon him, became re-assured and 
approached the fence. 

‘Save us, Bella!—how you ’flisticated me!” ; 
said he, wiping the perspiration from his brow— } 
‘tain’t you ’feard it’ll fect my cons’tushum ?” 

‘‘Why, how should I know you was sech a } 
coward?” asked Bella, still laughing immode- , 
rately. 

“Hush larfin at me, Bell—guess if you tout } 
panter been guine comin ater you de dirt would 
fly too. You musn’t larf no more.” 

‘“¢T will larf, Hec, as much as I please.” 

*¢You shan’t larf.” 

**T will.” 

‘¢Come, Bell, dat ain’t ’riginal—you got dem 
will’s from you young missus when she make 
fun wid mass Ed’ard, enty now? But I say, 
Bell, what bring yeu hea?” 

‘Why, you ongallant feller—I come out in de 
lone wood fer meet you, an’ you talk dat away? 
I’ll hab Jones’ Sam if you no mind.” 

‘‘Let Jones’ Sam go to grass—you couldn’t 
take to dat boy, Bell, he ain’t half a man yet.” 

‘Nor you, Hec! run from a woman, ha, 
ha.” 

‘©When he come ’guise like panter who would 
n’t cut dirt? De sec no fer be trust no time, let 








lone when dey come in guwestinated shape. But 
I say, Bell, what you fetch in dat bundle?” 

‘«Some pone fer you, you good-fernatin!”” With 
this expression of endearment, Bella opened the 
bundle, and taking out a large potatoe pone, placed 
it on a log before the gratified Hector. He lost 
no time in attacking it, and soon detached a piece 
and commenced eating. 

‘*An’ now, Bell,” said he, speaking with a 
crammed mouth, and casting a sidelong glance 
at her, ‘‘spose we talk ober dat ‘fair ob ours— 
eh?” 

The young lady blushed deeply, and casting 
her eyes to the ground, appeared to be absorbed 
with contemplating the efforts made by Hector’s 
great and second toes to grasp an acorn, seem- 
ingly without their owner’s knowledge. 

‘**Fine time dis, Bell, now dat de lubly queen 
ob night is shinin ober our innicent head,” con- 
tinued he sheepishly. 

“Oh, Hec! how you talk,” replied she in a low 


; tone, and with apparent effort. The lover gave 


a silly langh, and took an enormous bite of the 
pone. A somewhat disagreeable silence now 
ensued, during which the gentleman seemed 
wholly absorbed with eating, and the lady with 
brushing away the leaves with her shoe. At 
length she spoke, and in the same low tone. 

‘*Missus say as how—as how—missus say as 
how——” 

‘¢Well—what um say as how, Bell?” 

‘*She say as how—oh, Hec, I too shame fer 
tell.” 

‘Sho! Bell—don’t mind tell fore Hec.” 

“Den missus say as how—I too young fer 
marry yet, he, he, he!” 

Again there was a silence. Hector was very 
busy, and Bella very uneasy. There was evi- 
dently something on her mind which she wished 
him to understand; but he was resolutely stupid. 
Again was she forced to speak first. 

‘*Hec?” 

‘¢ Bell!” 

‘What you tink “bout Hec?” 

‘‘Nut’n tall, Bell.” 

‘Tink young missus guine run’way wid you’ 
Mass Ed’ard?”’ 

‘‘He, he, he!—tink he run’way with her if he 
kin.” 

Another pause. 

‘* Hee?” 

“Eh?” 

‘¢Spose we was fer run’way and git marry too, 
Hec—he, has he?”’ 

Hector looked up at her for a moment in pro- 
found astonishment; then turning up the whites 
of his eyes he fell back on the log on which he 
had seated himself, and roared with laughter. 
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But, reader, this chapter is getting longer than 
we intended; we must, therefore, sorrowfully 
withhold the further parley of these lovers. Be- 
sides it would be hardly fair to expose entirely to 
the world the chit-chat of our humble friends 
after letting those of the arbor off so easily. We 
will, however, give the matter. 

Bella, it seems, had taken it into her head that 
Hector should runaway with her to the parson’s 
—why we cannot exactly say. To put him up to 
this bit of romance had she sought him on this 
lovely night. What part the pone had to play 
does not appear very clearly; probably one of 
persuasion. She found it very difficult to dispel 
the ridiculous light by which Hector regarded 
the idea. He could not very well understand 
why the comfortable kitchen wedding, which he 
had long looked forward to with complacency, 
should be thus put aside; particularly too as he 
knew that no one cared a straw when, where, or 
how they were married. But woman will have 
her way. The poor fellow was at last convinced 
against his better senses, and consented to act 
against his desires; judiciously concluding that 
a runaway match was better than no match at 
all, which Bella threatened. It was, therefore, 
agreed that he should be in waiting with his 
‘cart and mule,” not being able to command a 
better mode of conveyance, at the great gate at 
the foot of the avenue where Bella would meet 
him just at twelve o’clock the next fight. They 
would then hie to parson Jack’s cabin, have the 
knot tied in no time, and return ere suspicion 
was afloat. The matter was thus settled, and 
they parted: Hector sought again his rail, and 
Bella her mistress’s room, where she was snoring 
most melodiously on her little pallet when Hono- 
ria returned. 

We have said, or as good as said, that the sun 
peeped in at Honoria’s window and dispelled her 
bright dream. Under other circumstances she 
would have been sorrowful at the intrusion; but 
now her heart beat joyfully, for she had to look 
but a little way into the future to see her dearest 
hopes realized. 

Yes! ere another sun should mount the horizon 
Edward would be all her own; what cared she 
then for dreams? She arose, dressed herself and 
tripped lightly down to her flower garden, where 
she spent an hour as usual in watering, trimming 
and clipping flowers. After this was done she 
culled a quantity of the freshest and brightest, 
and carrying them to her father’s library placed 
them in the vase on the centre-table, for he was 
very fond of flowers. She then ordered her 
pony, and mounting him, rode gaily around the 
adjoining grounds until breakfast time. She 
greeted the old gentleman at the table with a 
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smiling face, and poured out his coffee—for he 

would permit none other to wait upon him since 

he became a widower—with an alacrity that sur- 

prised him, for his child had of late been rather 
| dull and melancholy. 

‘*T am glad to see you so bright this morning, 
Honoria ; I hope you will forget that young May- 
; field, and smile upon your father as of old?” 
} This was said in a tone of inquiry. 

A rich blush shot over Honoria’s features, and 
, she smiled slightly but made no reply. She felt a 
pang at the thought of deceiving her dear father; 
| but the after picture that Edward had drawn 
! 





came as a relief to her mind. 

‘* He will forgive us, and we will then earz his 
blessing,” was her happy thought. 

She passed the day with her usual pursuits, 
but the hours rolled away with most provoking 
‘ slowness; and when at length tea time arrived it 

seemed as though an age had transpired since 
$ morning. She gazed for the hundredth time into 

the blue vault above. It had hitherto remained 
perfectly clear, but now a small, innocent looking 
cloud peered above the western horizon. In hor- 
ror she watched the flying thing and thought, 
‘‘what if it stormed?’ but even as she thought 
; the feathery cloud flew into a thousand pieces 
and dispersed. This occurrence would have re- 
lieved her fears had not a dozen other little 
feathery clouds come to the last one’s funeral. 
> With a drooping spirit she sought her room 
alone, and seated herself at the window to watch 
the gathering clouds. Pile upon pile they arose 
{in dark, threatening masses, and cast a gloomy 
shadow over the face of nature. Soon all was 
inky black, but still Honoria strained her eyes 
above, and strove to catch some faint indication 
of a break. Once she thought she saw a little 
star twinkling through the gloom, but it was 
fancy, for in an instant it was gone. In despair 
she heard the clock strike eight, nine and ten, 
and was about to yield herself up toa flood of 
tears when Bella entered the room. 
$  ** Want me, missus?” 
‘* No, Bella,” replied Honoria, striving to com- 
’ mand her feelings, ‘‘I will not need you to-night; 


; 


$ you may sleep in the kitchen if you wish.” 




















The girl curtsied and withdrew. Once more 


she turned to gaze upon the blackness. Just at 
this moment a dazzling flash of lightning cast its 
red glare around, and was soon followed by the 
d bellowing thunder. This cleared, but an- 
el strucl® upon Honoria’s ear, it was 
the Coming rain. More and more distinct it 
@rew, until at last it came, and a torrent poured 
frém the stirring cloads. She could contain her 
feelings no longer, but cast herself on the bed 

burst into an agony of tears. She sobbed 
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for a while as if her heart would break, but the 
excitement of an anxious watching had exhausted 
her strength, and she soon fell unconsciously 
asleep. 

We must now turn to our second heroine. 
Bella was also very much discontented by the 
unexpected state of things without, but her feel- 
ings on the subject were somewhat different from ; 
those of her mistress, Hector would come storm 
or no storm; and then she had a good cloak, and 
moreover a good stout pair of shoes, so that there 
was no difficulty on this head ; but then how could 
she get out without being observed? Here was 
the difficulty. Her idea was that while Honoria 
and Edward held their usual long midnight meet- 
ing she could slip away, get married, and return 
unsuspected without difficulty ; but a storm would 
most certainly prevent the lovers meeting, what, 
therefore, was to be done! She tasked her brain 
for some thought that might afford a good pros- 
pect. Desperation sharpened her wits, and it 
came at last—‘‘I’ll ask missus fer let me sleep 
in de kitchen to-night, ’cause why, I hab sowin 
to do.” Bella sought her mistress with a flut- 
tering heart, for she feared that Honoria would 
hardly consent to be left alone on a night of such 
dreary promise—but what was her delight and 
surprise to hear her wish granted even before it 
was expressed. 

The torrent which fell immediately after she 
quitted the room, was, it is true, something of a 
damper to her spirits, since it might get through 
her cloak to the tidy wedding dress which she 
intended to sport before good old Parson Jack; 
but she lived in the hope of at least a temporary 
cessation of the tempest, and she was not disap- 
pointed. 

At half past eleven there was scarcely a 
sprinkle, and though it was still very dark and 
threatening, she cloaked and hooded herself, and 
set off joyously for the appointed rendezvous. 
She reached the gate, passed out, and took a 
seat at the foot of a large oak to await Hector’s 
arrival. Sometime had elapsed—at least half an 
hour according to her calculation—when a dis- 
tant sound broke upon her ear. She listened 
and heard distinctly the tramp of a horse and 
the rumbling of wheels. A vehicle approached, 
much too rapidly, however, for the capabilities 
of Hector’s mule, and Bella shrank back against 
the tree until it should pass. But it did not pass. 
The horse was reined up exactly in,front 9 
gate, and immediately after some person ali 4 
Bella’s sight cold penetrate but a little way-into 
the gloom, but she saw enough to convince her 
that the heavy vehicle which loomed in the dark- 
ness was not Hector’s cart, nor was thertall, ie 








tive animal Hector’s mule. Supposing that som¥ 
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weary traveller, lost and benighted in the forest, 
as was frequently the case, had come to seek 
hospitality and a shelter, she sprang instantly 
forward to open the gate. 

‘Dearest Honoria,” said the gentleman, ap- 
proaching as she came from her hiding-place— 
“‘T had hardly dared to look for you on such a 
night as this—so dark and dismal—thanks, love, 
for this promptness.”’ 

He would have caught her to his bosom, but 
Bella started back hofrified. She recognized the 
voice of Hector’s master. 

‘* Nay, my only one,”’ said Edward in a very 
gentle voice; pleased, no doubt, at her timidity, 
‘do not shrink now that all is nearly accom- 
plished—let us haste away, for even now I hear 
some one approaching—haste my own love!” 

But the lady leaned speechless against the 
fence, and was in no plight for moving. Ed- 
ward could delay no longer. Catching her up 
quickly, but tenderly in his arms, he imprinted a 
passionate kiss upon her hood, for the cheek was 
too well enshrouded to allow a nearer approach; 
and conveyed his precious burthen triumphantly 
into the carnage. 

Poor Bella was too much frightened even to 
scream, and when she reached the seat she fell 
back probably in a swoon. 

That our young hero was much surprised at 
Honoria’s weight we cannot exactly affirm, if so 
he no doubifecollected that ‘‘appearances often 
deceive,’’ and consequently thought no more 
about the matter. Certain it is, however, that 
the door was closed upon her with an emphasis 
which spoke much satisfaction, and mounting 
the box, he seized the reins and drove off at a 
furious rate. 

As it was scarcely more than a mile to the vil- 
lage minister’s residence, Edward accomplished 
the distance in a very few minutes. He dis- 
mounted, and throwing the check-rein over a 
convenient post, ran lightly up the steps and 
gave the bell a vigorous pull. After a moment 
a window was thrown up, and the reverend gen- 
tleman put out his head. 

‘ Who’s there ?”” demanded he. 

‘*We’re in waiting at last, sir,” replied Ed- 
ward. 

‘‘ Ah, is it you, my young friend ?—verily, I 
hardly expected you on such a night as this. But 
I will attend in a moment.” He withdrew and 
the sash fell. 

The lover in a transport of joy now flew to the 
carriage. The door was opened and the steps 
let down in a trice. 

‘* Honoria?”’ said he with a soft voice, striving 
at the same time to catch a glimpse of her form 
amid the darkness within. 
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There was no answer. building saw, or thought he saw, several night 
‘‘My own Honoria, be of good cheer; but a? caps popping back from the windows. 
few moments and all will be over.” The lovers} This could be borne no longer. Explaining the 


voice trembled with delight, and he crept into the } case to the minister as well as he could by a few 
carriage. } brief words, he ordered Bella to re-enter the car- 
Bella felt that all would indeed be soon over : riage, and mounting the box, made his exit with 
with her. She had recovered her senses suffi- | a rapidity fully equal to that of his entree. 
ciently to ugderstand thoroughly Edward’s mis- } Once more on the lonely road, Edward checked 
take; but too late to effect a rectification with ’ his horse into a walk, and began reflecting on 
any safety to herself. She could do nothing, : the mortifying occurrence, and wondered how 
therefore, but keep quiet and postpone the crésts ’ he should dispose of his charge. The cool night 
as long as possible. After uttering innumerable ‘ breeze fanned the perspiration from his forehead 
protestations of undying love he lifted her gently ; and soothed his aching temples. His anger ra- 
from the seat, kissed the provoking hood all over ; pidly ebbed away, and as the ludicrousness of 
and bore her from the carriage. the scene struck upon him he would undoubtedly 
The poor girl could bear it no longer. Terror ; have laughed outright had not a keen mortifica- 
was now merged into desperation. Giving a ‘ tion at the thought of the minister, the servant, 
vigorous bound the moment her feet touched : the night caps, and also of Honoria, checked his 
the earth she eluded his grasp, and would un- ‘ rising mirth. But he grew calm and thoughtful. 
doubtedly have reached the wood ere he reco- ‘¢ What was to bedone? What could be done? 
vered from his surprise, had not an unlucky hock ' Why did not Honoria come? The rain, the rain, 
belonging to his cloak become entangled in the ‘ the rain!—Oh, what a fool was he to expect her 
hood and held her fast. The effort unmasked ‘ on such a night. Bella and Hector !—how ridi- 
her, and the mischievous moon just at this mo- ' culously strange that the same hour should have 
ment peeping from between the breaking clouds ‘ been appointed! How the neighborhood will 
revealed her countenance. Edward started back : ring with this occurrence on the morrow. Were 
and gazed upon her in speechless astonishment. it wiser to bear all indifferently, or fly the coun- 
Bella’s tongue now came to her assistance— ; try? What! and desert Honoria ?—impossible.” 
she spoke loudly and fluently. Such were Edward’s enviable reflections, and 
‘* Please goodness, Mass Ed’ard—hope I may } with them must we leave him for the present, 
die, Mass Ed’ard, if 1 wasn’t jest guine fer open ; while we look after Honoria. 
de gate fer let you pass, and—please goodness, We left her asleep. The clock struck twelve 
mass—”’ * {and aroused her from her slumbers. Springing 
‘Who are you?” demanded the lover peremp- ’ quickly from the bed she ran to the window. 
torily. The rain had quite ceased, and the clouds were 
“‘ Nobody, Mass Ed’ard—taint me, please good- > breaking up. 
ness.” ; ‘‘ He may come even yet, and I am not there 
‘ Bella!” to meet him!” thought she. Her resolutions were 
‘‘ Yes, sir—I just been guine——” instantly taken. Equipping herself hastily against 
‘* Silence !—how came you at the gate so late ‘ the weather, she passed noiselessly through the 
at night?” ; house, reached the avenue, and walking as ra- 
‘* Please goodness, Mass Ed’ard, I a been | } pidly as the muddy way would permit, soon 
guine fer meet Hector, an’ you come, an’ I tort } arrived at the gate. 
as how. ad ’ Hector was there, perched upon a rail as was 
‘*To meet Hector !—what had yop to do with | his wont, but not now singing; for he was wrapt 
Hector ?” ‘, in contemplating his coming joys. He heard her 
Bella here found herself forced to enter into } approaching footsteps. 
an account of her scheme, and she gave it very} ‘‘Dar, Bella! now fer scare um a little!” 
fluently, though Edward strove to stop her when } thought he, and he crept quietly down and 
he beheld the minister coming out, followed by a } squatted himself behind the gate post. 





servant bearing a light, attracted, no doubt, by } - ‘‘ Boo!” exclaimed he, springing forward as 
the singular dispute. she came within a few feet of his stand. 
The good man listened in amazement, and the Honoria started back in affright. 


servant tittered and held the light between his ‘Ha, ha, ha!” roared Hector, ‘‘ you larf at 
and Edward’s eyes, that the latter might not } me, eh, fer being frighten’ at panter, tort I'd fix 
read the expression of his countenance. With } you fer um—I say, gal, how come you jump so? 
shame and mortification the lover turned his } what you tort twas, eh?” 

head away, and accidentally glancing up at the ‘‘ Why, Hector—what are you doing here?” 
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demanded she, surprised at recognizing the voice 
of Edward’s man, as her lover was to come alone. 

Hector rolled up his eyes and gazed at the form 
before him in mute astonishment. Though it 
was yet too dark to reveal her features, the voice 
satisfied him that he was not speaking to Bella. 
It required but little effort of memory, however, 
to lead him to the truth. 

‘*Gorra!” exclaimed he, involuntarily gazing 


at her a moment longer—it was but for a mo- } 
ment. Turning quickly around he bounded to ; 
the fence and scrambled head-foremost over into » 


the road. Honoria saw no more of him, but ina 


little while she heard his voice impatiently urging , 


his lazy mule forward, and soon his cart clattered 
along the road homeward. 


She listened until the sound died away in the » 
distance, and wondered what could have brought » 


him there. Concluding, however, that in passing 
with his cart he had mistaken her for Bella, and 
merely stopped to make love a little, she thought 
no more about the matter. 

After waiting patiently for some time, and 


finding her lover did not appear, she turned ; 
away with a sorrowful heart, and was about to > 


retrace her steps when the sound of wheels 
struck upon her ear. It was Edward’s carriage. 
He had resolved to return and leave Bella at the 
gate. 

“Edward?” said Honoria, recognizing her 
lover as he alighted. 

The young man was instantly at her side. All 
thought of Bella and the parson vanished at once. 

‘¢ Why so late, Honoria?” asked he tenderly, 
but reprovingly. 

‘¢ Why so late!—was I not here before you?” 

He gave a ghastly smile. 

‘‘ Edward, how strangely you look!—are you 
ill?” 

** No, dearest; but the fact is—I have met with 
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done?” To return to that minister was out of 
the question, and to part thus seemed still worse. 
3 At last, however, a bright idea occurred to him. 
3 Let us drive to the next parish, love—it is 
; but ten miles, and we can reach it before day.” 

‘* But we cannot return before day, Edward,” 
replied Honoria, innocently. 

‘Well, dearest, what of that?” 
} ‘What of that Edward!” exclaimed she in 
surprise, looking up at the same time into his 
countenance. The moon’ now shone brightly 
upon it, and revealed a meaning smile playing 
The eyes too $parkled pecu- 
liarly, and a faint tinge shot into his cheeks. 
; Honoria dropped her head again and blushed 
; deeply. She must have guessed his thoughts. 
Whether she would have consented to the pro- 
position or not we cannot exactly say, for just at 
; this moment a loud voice from beyond the fence 
} startled them. 

‘‘Oh, ho! there, what’s all this meeting about?”’ 

‘Edward! Edward! Oh, save me, Edward— 
it is my father! What shall I do?” whispered 
Honoria, tremblingly, as she ran'to her lover and 
strove to hide her form behind his. It was in- 
; deed her father. The old gentleman, it seemed, 
; had been seized with a violent fit of the gout 
, shortly after Honoria left the house; and, as was 

his custom since her mother’s death, sent for his 
; daughter to nurse and soothe him. She could 
} nowhere be found. The house was searched 
2 over and over again, but all in vain. The old 
’ man became frightened, and regardless of gout 
> he arose and dressed himself, and at the head 
of a bevy of servants scoured the grounds in all 
; directions. 
3 It was during this search that Honoria’s laugh- 
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ter caught his ear, and guided him to the gate. 
The moment Bella heard her master’s voice she 
slipped into the wood and disappeared. 
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a rather disagreeable adventure.” He related all} Edward’s first impulse after recovering from 
that had occurred; taking care, however, to get ; his astonishment was to catch Honoria up into 
his face well in the shade. Honoria could not $ his arms, bear her to the carriage, and drive off 
restrain her laughter; and Edward finally joined ; in spite of her father; but when he beheld the 
nts he desisted. Folding his arms, 





her in spite of himself. Bella hearing the glee ; array of ser 


without, concluded that there was now no dan- 
ger, and, therefore, came forth with her mouth 
spread from ear to ear, and her white teeth glit- 
tering in the moonlight. 

Honoria told her of poor Hector’s flight, and 
proposed that she should get back into the car- 
riage and drive after him; but Bella felt quite 
satisfied with her night’s amusement, and thought 
that the best thing she could do would be to go 
home. 

‘But what yow guine do, missus ?’’ asked she. 

Honoria looked at Edward, and Edward bit his 
nails. Again he asked himself ‘“‘ what could be 


as much indifference as he could assume. 

‘‘What’s all this, young man?” asked Mr. 
Darlington, coming up to him, and evidently 
rising in anger as he recognized Edward, ‘‘ what 
are you doing here, and with that lady too?” 

The lover bit his lip, but made no reply—he 
had none to make. His countenance, however, 
wore the calmness of desperation. 

‘What does all this mean, sir, I ask ?—this 
lady—this carriage, and at this time at night?” 
continued the old man, his rage rapidly increa- 
sing at receiving no reply. 


| therefore, h@regarded the approaching party with 
; 
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to speak quite easily a moment ago!” 

“IT had thought speaking unnecessary, Mr. 
Darlington,” replied Edward calmly—“ such ap- } 
pearances as these generally explain themselves.” ' 


‘Yes, sir, I understand you. You would steal ; 


‘* Have you lost your tongue, sir? You seemed 
$ 
> 


did not appear. Some of his young friends ven- 
tured to knock at his door, and several invitations 
to dine out were presented, but Edward was ‘not 
at home,”’ and, therefore, could not attend. A 
second day passed without bringing him to light, 
and the village in consequence ran wild with 


away my daughter, eh? A lucky interference curiosity. At length Miss Patsy Grant, an anti- 
this of mine.” He paused and regarded the calm ; quated gossip, volunteered to settle the matter 
countenance before him as if in doubt whether to ; by a morning call and tender inquiry. She was 
inflict a personal chastisement on the intruder or ° politely received by Mrs. Mayfield, but was forced 





not. At length he continued in a voice almost 
stifled with anger. ; 
‘Were it not for the part which this silly girl ‘ 
has played in this affair, I—I—I would horse : 
whip you, sir, on the spot—you ai é 
‘* Dear father, do not speak thus $ 
‘Silence, madam!” said he sternly to the j 
weeping girl, who had tremblingly approached ; 
him—“ yes, sir, I—I would drub you soundly— 3 
you scoundrel |” $ 
Edward started at the last word, and his eyes $ 
flashed fire. A maddening impulse would have } 
thrown him upon his insulter had not Honoria > 
stepped between them. The old man drew back. ‘ 
‘¢Get you instantly to the house, madam!” } 
continued he—‘‘ we will talk this matter over ; 
to-morrow.” ; 
She looked up impatiently through her fast ‘ 
flowing tears into his face, but he reiterated the ; 
command even more harshly than before. The 
poor girl could but obey. Casting one glance of } 
unutterable affection toward her lover she turned } 
away. 
‘¢ And now young man we leave you—but re- } 
member! if I catch you again on my premises, 
you will not get off so easily.” With this threat ; 
the enraged father left the spot, and followed his ; 
daughter up the avenue, while the string of grave > 
servants brought up the rear. ¢ 
Edward stood motionless as a. statue. gazing ; 
after their receding figures until they were lost 3 
i nee. We cannot pretend to describe 
They almost annihilated him. The 
blood tricKling from his bruised lips showed that 
the stifled passion which burned within had found } 
a little vent. Such language could hardly be 
endured even though it came from an o/d man, 
and her father. But he had endured it, and now $ 
turned with a faltering step, but a somewhat re- 
lieved spirit, to seek his carriage. During the 
solitary drive homeward amid bitter reflections 
on his disappointment, his mortification and the 3 
insult he had received, Edward formed his reso- 3 
lutions for the future. 
The neighborhood did ring with the adventure 
ere another day had passed. The young belles 
watched the village street with eager curiosity to 


get a glimpse of the disappointed lover—but he 
11* 





” 
















to retire unsatisfied. 

Meantime things wore a sad aspect at Mr. 
Darlington’s residence. The house was closed 
against visitors, and it was reported that the 
young lady was dangerously ill. This was too 
true. The excitement of the evening, her father’s 
harsh treatment, and finally the news of Edward’s 
disappearance, were shocks which her system 
could not bear, and she was thrown into a raging 
fever. Day and night the old man watched in 
sleepless agony beside the couch of his daughter. 
The physician had pronounced the case almost 
hopeless, and affirmed that nothing but the utmost 
care and attention could save her. These, how- 
ever, she wanted not, for her father loved her 
with a devotion which would cause him to sacri- 
fice anything for her safety; and independently 
of this, the circumstances of her illness wrung 
his soul with a remorse which drove all care of 


; aught else besides her recovery away. During 


the paroxysms of the fever he listened, almost 
maddened, to the pathetic appeals and wild up- 
braidings of her delirium, and when at length the 
disease granted a short respite, and the exhausted 
girl sank into a sweet rest, he longed to whisper 
words of hope and promise into her ear, but the 
physician’s express injunctions deterred him. 

At length, however, toward the close of the 
third day a favorable change was announced. 
The delight of the father knew no bounds, and it 
was with great difficulty that they persuaded him 
to take the rest he so much needed. 

From this time Honoria began slewly to re- 
cover, and ere a fortnight elapsed she was quite 
strong enough to take a short ride on her pony 
around the grounds; but Mr. Darlington marked 
with anxiety that the rose did not return to her 
cheek, the brilliancy to her eye, nor the wonted 
lightness to her step. A deep melancholy seemed 
settling around her. The few words she spoke 
were always words of sadness, and her smile was 
faint and mournful. Bitterly did the old man re- 
pent his harshness, and gladly would he zow re- 
ceive the lost one with open arms, but no news 
came of Edward. 

Once, when they were alone he drew his 
daughter near him and spoke of her lover for 
the first time since her illness. 
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‘*Honoria, my child,” said he tenderly, “you 
never mention Edward Mayfield’s name now.” 
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Honoria think of my,sudden departure and utter 
silence? The heart that could desert her, on any 


She started, and a deadly paleness overspread } account, were hardly worth cherishing. Is not 


her countenance. 


your injunction cruel? I know you act not with- 


**Can you forgive your old father,” continued § out an object—but will he ever come into such 


he, ‘‘ for his rashness, Honoria? He did not know 
of the strong affection he was violating.” 

‘Forgive you, dearest father!’’ replied she, 
looking up with a sweet, but sad smile into his 
countenance, ‘I have nothing to forgive—rather 
should I seek forgiveness—having endeavored to 
deceive you.” 

‘But, my child, I should not have opposed 
your wishes in this case without better reasons 
than--I confess—I could have produced; it was 
my fault that led you astray.” 

She was silent, and he continued. 

‘© But it is not yet too late to retrieve, Honoria, 
and your happiness shall be secured. I think I 
have a way to make those eyes sparkle as of old 
—eh, girl?” — 

She could not reply, her heart was too full, but 
her head fell upen his shoulder, and she wept. 

That very day Mr. Darlington made his first 
visit to Mrs. Mayfield, and held a long conference 
with her, the result of which our readers may 
easily guess. Honoria met him on his return, 
and though he kissed her and presented a small 
packet of letters without saying a word, she knew 
enough of the bright smile of satisfaction which 
beamed on his countenance to make her heart 
leap with strange joyousness. She sought her 
apartment and opened the packet eagerly. The 
envelope contained the following note :— 


‘My dear young lady. Enclosed I send you 
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mild measures? Hardly; he would rather sacri- 
fice his danghter than his pride. You say ‘ Ho- 
noria has been very ill, but is now almost restored 
again.’ Bless you, mother, for keeping me in 
ignorance of this until now. The thought of her 
writhing in agony while I remained tamely here 
would have tortured me into madness. You 
seem to think he must yet, and of necessity, re- 
pent his harshness to me; and you ask, ‘can you 
forgive?’ Yes—lI could forgive all on one con- 
dition—but I have not the hope you express. She 
is recovering rapidly, and no doubt determines to 
forget one who treats her so coldly—why then 
should her father repent? Mother, I cannot bear 
this agony of suspense much longer. Release me 
from a promise made in a moment of anger and 
excitement, and permit me to return; the very 
consciousness of being near her will afford a 
great relief.” 

Tears streamed from Honoria’s eyes as she 
read this passage, but they were not tears of 
sorrow, though a feeling of tender pity called 
them forth. She felt a thrilling happiness, and 
when she sought her father the old man thanked 
heaven for the glowing blush and bright smile 
that lit her countenance, for he saw that all 
would be well again. 

A day or two after the above occurrence Ed- 


’ ward received three letters—one from his mother, 


all the letters which I have received from my ? 


son since his departure. Why I send them your 
father will explain, unless you cen guess. You 
will find much concerning you in them, and they 
will, at the same time, explain his actions. You 
are, no doubt, surprised at Edward’s silence to 
yourself, but I can excuse him by saying that he 
refrained from writing only by my express com- 
mand. I have much to say to you, but as I am 
unused to writing, and being, moreover, in some 
haste, I prefer saying no more now. Call to- 
morrow, or this afternoon if you can. 
Hanna Mayriep.” 


Honoria was now at no loss to imagine the 
result of her father’s visit, and blushing deeply 
at her own happy thoughts she turned to the 
letters. They were all written at Charleston, 
and were filled with a strange compound of ten- 
der and bitter feelings. She read them again 
and again, and gleaned enough to satisfy her 
that his heart was still all her own. One letter 
attracted her attention particularly, and from it 
we will make the following extract :— 


woe 


one from Honoria, and a third from Mr. Darling- 
ton. They had an immediate effect’ upon him, 
and he hurried back to the village joyfully. 
Some few evenings after this the curiosity of 
the villagers was much excited by an unusual 
bustle and brilliancy about the mansion of Mr. 


; Darlington. Several carriages belonging to the 
aristocrats of the neighborhood were s ° 
up the avenue; and some one assert e 
minister’s barouche was among the number. 


3 
; 


It had been rumored that young Mayfield was 
‘about,’ and zow the wise ones began to suspect 
the truth. It was not until the next day, however, 
that they Zzew it; and then they also learned that 
the young couple had:set out on a wedding tour. 

It is with great pleasure that we are also ena- 
bled to add that Bella and Hector had a ‘‘ kitchen 
wedding” on the same evening, and accompanied 
their young master and mistress to the Virginia 
Springs. 

When the season was over the party returned, 
not, however, to the ‘‘old place,’’ but to the 


‘*__. T have strictly obeyed you, mother—but ; “‘bridal estate,” some fifty or a hundred miles 


such a promise I find hard to keep. What can 
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WRITTEN BY A DEAF MUTE. 
BY MRS. F. A. SEYMOUR. 


I know there are songs on this gladsome earth, 
Though I cannot list to their flow of mirth— 
Though my ear is dull, and my silent tongue 
With the tones of childish joy ne’er rung, 

Yet I feel that it must be sweet to hear 

The voices of those we love most dear. 


And I know that the choral hymns which rise 
From each winged warbler of the skies, 
When morning dawns over earth and sea, 
Are full of joyous minstrelsie— 

{ can see the swell of each tiny throat, 

But I cannot catch one fluttering note! 


When my sister her snowy fingers flings 
Across the rich harp’s quivering strings— 

I can see the beaming eyes that glisten, 

Of the eager group that round her listen, 
But the tremulous air that passes me by 

To my senses bears but the breath of a sigh! 


Yet never will I in sadness pine, 

Or think that a weary lot is mine, 

For I can gaze on the glorious skies 

With their changing clouds of gorgeous dyes, 
And the moon for me hath'a smile of light, 
And I know each star in its orb so bright. 


When I gather the rose in its earliest bloom, 
Or drink of the violet’s rich perfume, 
When I see the lily’s fairy cup 

My soul is lifted in silence up, 

And I breathe a prayer of praise to thee, 
My Father in Heaven, that I can see! 


When my father presses me to his heart, 
While tender tears from his eye-lids start— 
When my mother gazes with look so mild, 
So sadly sweet on her silent child— 

And each one strives to cheer the fate 
Which seems to them so desolate. 


When my sisters seek with mute caress 

The one whom they pity and love to bless— 
When my brothers pause in their boyish glee 
To throw a gentle glance on me— 

I think that my heart with rapture thrills 
Like that with which music the bosom fills. 


I feel that He, who dwells above, 

Looks down on me with an eye of love— 
And I know that the glorious hour will come 
When I shall flee from this earthly hone— 
Then oh! what strains will enchant mine ear 
When first the music of Heaven I hear! 


This silent tongue shall be then unsealed, 

And the unknown wonders of speech revealed— 
How joyful then will I join the song 

That rolls its blissful tide along, 

In mingled chorus soft and sweet, 

Forever at the Saviour’s feet! 





————o 


THE EMPIRE OF FASHION, 


ITS ORIGIN AND GOVERNMENT. 


Res est preterea, et immensi operis, ut quie 

supra septingentesimum annum repetatur, et que, 

§ ab exiguis profecta initiis, eo creverit, ut jam mag- 
nitudine laboret sua.—Livu Hist, Prer. 


> 
>] 

Ir is generally taken for granted that fashion 
is purely of aristocratic origin, because those who 
bow most submissively to its commands seem to 
cherish a strong prejudice against the homely 
doctrines of equality, plainness and simplicity 
which characterize popular taste and opinions. 
It is observed too that the most devout worship- 
pers of fashion are found among the fair sex, and 
that class of the genus humanum who without 
being owned by either sex, form an intermediate 

race between both, we mean. of course, those 
> petits maitres, fops or exquisites, in vulgar par- 
lance yclept dandies. It is urged too that the 
sex are naturally and constitutionally aristocra- 
tic, and that the despotic and capricious code of 
fashion naturally springs from this source. This 
; theory, plausible as we admit it to be, will not 
? stand the test of examination, which demonstrates 
that all the most beautiful flowers which adorn 
the person or grace the brow of the goddess of 
fashion ‘have been secretly stolen, not from the 
royal garden of the daughters of Hesperus, but 
from the wild though fertile and verdant meads 
’ of the common people—in fact, that the fashiona- 
; ble cloaks, bonnets, shoes, music, dances, &c. 
; &c., are all derived from that inexhaustible foun- 
tain of genius and taste the peasantry, the humble 
classes, the populace of the world. 
$ Little do the adorers of the inimitable Ellsler 
dream, whilst captivated by the soul-stirring move- 
ments of the darling Cracovienne, or ravished with 
the voluptuous beauties of the Cachucha or Jales 
de Heres, that though much is dive to the skill of 
that charming artiste, infinitely more is due to 
the taste and enthusiasm of the inventor, some 
unknown peasant in the mountains of Lithuania 
or the Sierra Morena, who was content that the 
fruits of his genius should be enjoyed in his high- 
land home, but which the votaries of fashion 
would not permit thus to perish in obscurity. 
Neither did we reflect whilst under the enchant- 
ing spell of the violin of Paganini or Ole Bull 
that the strains whose sweet magic no heart 
could resist, were the offspring of the genius of 
some obscure minstrel wandering with harp or 
pipes among the romantic vallies of Glen Swilly, 
Midlothian or Berchtolsgaden. So in respect to 
dress, who would have thought that the patterns 
for the bewitching little cloaés and hoods which 
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gave so irresistible a charm some months ago to 
the fashionable belles of both hemispheres, and 
which were brought out under the especial sanc- 
tion of the hawt ton, were stolen from the lowly 
cottage of a poor Irish peasant girl—whose na- 
tural grace and beauty shone through her coarse 
mantle with lustre that the greatest princess might 
envy. Who ever dreamed that she, the humble 
and obscure Connaught girl, had set the fashion to 
half the world, the Dutchess of Grosvenor Square, 
the Princesses of the Thuiliries, and the not less 
beautiful female sovereigns who give splendor to 
the assemblies at Saratoga, Newport or the White 
House? The gentlemen too are indebted to a 
similar source for the new and fashionable shoe 


divided at the instep, which (except the lace in- ‘ 


stead of the leather whang) comes directly from 


the common Irish laborer, as their tweed sum- ; 


mer coats do from the flannel walliacoats of the 


Llonaghmen of Cloghaneely or the poteen smug: : 
glers who ply their lawless art among the moun- { 


tain fastnesses of Munterloney or Innishowen: 


The world of fashion is under the control of a 
regularly organized despotic government. The ; 


imperial residence is generally at Paris. There 


are distinct bureaus or departments of foreign ; 


affairs—domestic affairs—of music, including the 
important department of the opera—of dress, in- 
cluding the surveillance of all the various changes 
in that capital province. The offices of these 


the banks of the Clyde, whilst some whistling 
plough-boy made the woods resound with his 
impromptu strains, which hundreds of years after 
when ‘married to immortal verse,’’ transported 
with passion the brilliant saloons of Edinburg, 
London and Dublin. The romantic inhabitants 
of the high Alps too supply costumes, music, 
poetry and dance to the government of fashion, 
and even the robbers of the mountain regions 
have been robéed in order to afford amusement 
; to the frequenters of the Opera Italien and the 
admirers of Fra Diavolo. 

The emissaries of the government of fashion 
; having made their monthly returns at head quar- 
ters, are again successively despatched on similar 
; expeditions. They scour the inhospitable wilds 
‘ of Siberia, the enchanting vales of Persia and the 
¢ Jud—they climb the highest ridges of the Cau- 
; casus, the Himalayas and the Andes. The desert 
sands of Africa, the interminable plains of Tar- 
tary and Arabia, and the forbidden regions of 
* China have no terrors for the zealous pioneers 
of fashion. Enthusiastically bent on their great 
vocation, danger and opposition but increase their 
; perseverance. It is recorded that one of these 
loyal emissaries was once arrested in the midst 
; of a wandering tribe of Tartars on suspicion of 
, being a spy. He had been observed examining 
} or searching the garment of a Khan who had 
. thrown it off before going to sleep in his tent. 


nen 
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various departments are stationed in the shops of } When brought before the stern tribunal of the 


the mighty milliners, mantua-makers and tailors ; 
of the Palais Royale and Bond street, or the green- ; 


rooms of the great opera houses of London and 


Paris. From these head quarters are despatched ° 
corps of observation through the various countries > 


to collect from among the peasantry the most 


graceful and picturesque dresses, the most de- 
lightful and exciting dances, and music the most ' 
plaintive and most spirit-stirring. These monthly ° 


expeditions return to head quarters laden with the 


spoils of Europe and Asia. From the cold plains § 


of Russia and the barren hills of Norway are im- 
ported numerous patterns of furred cloaks, coats, 
&c., for the winter dresses of the Parisians—the 
sunny valleys of Italy and Greece oft supply the 
summer fashions, whilst contributions are levied 
on the highlands of Scotland, Wales and Ireland 


from the graceful and picturesque costumes pecu- } 
liar to those regions. The fashionable dances too : 
are of popular origin. Hence came the Mazurka, ° 
Gallopade, Waltz and Polka. So of the current ° 


music of the piano, guitar and harp. The music 
of Moore’s melodies is derived from the wild, 
plaintive and soul-inspiring strains of the simple 


peasants of Tipperary or Donegal. The spirit ; 


and essence of the inimitable lyrics of Burns had 
long before his time delighted the dwellers on 


tribe, the testimony was strong to show that he 
was searching for some official papers which the 
; Persian monarch had lately despatched with an 
interpreter to the Khan on state affairs. He was 

unable to make a satisfactory defence and de- 
; monstrate the innocence of his conduct, and that 
‘the head and front of his offending had this 
extent no more”’ to sketch the form, figure and 
dimensions of the Tartar costume, in order to be 
’ transmitted to the power to which he belonged, 
: viz., the Imperial government of fashion at Paris. 
This unenlightened tribunal knew of no such 
, government, and the unhappy Parisian in vain 
attempted to explain the nature of its constitution 
and the power and abilities of its rulers. He was 
condemned to death as a spy. Before his execu- 
tion he collected together all the sketches of cos- 
tume which he had accumulated with sedulous 
labor over half the kingdoms of Asia—translations 
of love and war songs of fierce mountain tribes, 
taken from their wandering ballad-singers, and 
first set to music by him—descriptions of their 
wild or wanton plays and dances, with the ac- 
companying music, all on paper, &c. &c. These 
: he carefully enveloped in distinct parcels directed 
$ respectively to his employers in the Palais Royale 
$ and the Opera Italien. He died faithful to his 
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trust. His last request (little heeded by the un- 
fashionable Tartars) was that the packet should 
be transmitted by the first caravan bound for 
Ispahan, there to be delivered to the French 
Minister, thence to be forwarded by express to 
Paris. Having performed this last act of patriotic 
devotion, he quietly submitted to execution with } 
a calm and secret consciousness of having died 
in the performance of a great public duty, and ; 


§ 


consoled with the reflection of having the high ; 
honor of becoming a martyr in the glorious cause ; 
of fashion. ; 

No wonder that a government possessing such } 
devoted officers and such loyal and obedient sub- ° 
jects should exercise so powerful and universal a ; 
sway over the nations of the earth—that crowned 
heads should bow to and obey its least behest— 
that not merely the weak and idle should be | 
overcome by its strength, but that princes and 
nobles, presidents and secretaries, judges, chan- 
cellors, masters of the rolls, fierce members of 
congress, learned justices of the peace, fat alder- 
men and grave prothonotaries should yield im- 
plicit obedience to its orders however fluctuating 
or capricious. Oh, Fashion! thine is the only < 
human government that is indeed irresistible— 
thou alone with despotic sway can’st rule the } 


é 


sweet caprice of lovely woman’s ever changing ; 
tastes—no heroes can compare with those im- 
mortalized in thy annals, thy Nashs, thy Brum- 
mels and thy D’Orsays! Thou thyself 
‘Sit’st empress, crowning good, repressing ill, 
Smit by thy frown 
The fiend Discretion like a vapor shrinks, 


And e’en the dazzling crown 
Hides her faint rays, and at thy bidding sinks.” 


NIAGARA IN SUMMER. 


BY S. D. VEANS. 


’T is when delightful, blushing summer reigns, 
And perfumed flowers and roseate chaplets bind 
The glowing charms that beam on beauty’s brow; 
When the green fields, with teeming verdure blooms, 
And the rich fruits hang from the bending boughs; 
When shady groves invite the languid steps, 
When smiling nature is attired in all 
The beauty that her ample treasures yield— 
Niagara, then, upon its rolling course, ; 
With unsurpassing grandeur flows along. $ 
The Rapids, Falls, the dreadful Whirlpool’s rage $ 
Show greatness, when the blooming landscape smiles, ; 
Superior to the contemplative eye. 
Who that beholds thy formidable brow, 
With halo rays and misty beauty veiled, 
But fears, and yet admires? Before thy face 
The strong are weak, the brave unnerved, and all 
Are struck with awe. Insensible the heart 
That is unmoved, and dull the human eye 
That listless wanders o’er these lofty scenes. ; 


° Rebecca S. Nichols, of Cincinnati. 


§ opening to sight. 
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OUR FEMALE POETS No. V. 


REBECCA 8S. NICHOLS.*¥ 


WE have already reviewed the poems of two 
of the gifted women of the mighty west; and we 
now find on our table a neat volume, containing 


¢ the effusions of a third of ‘‘ the bright sisterhood,” 


Every year, 


; indeed, the gigantic strides of that section of our 


country, in wealth, intelligence and mental power 
become more apparent. Already its orators, di- 
vines and statesmen have won a proud pre-emi- 
nence; and now star after star is breaking on the 
literary firmament, as if a new galaxy was about 
We have reason to be proud 


of the west. It is a great and glorious country. 


; Everything, in its intellectual developments, is 


on a scale with its vast plains, its splendid rivers, 
its Titanic remains of a former world. If we 
attain but the usual term allotted to man, we 
shall live to see the West teeming with as many 
millions as now inhabit the whole continent, and 
resplendent with intellects such as the world has 
rarely seen. 

The error in the literature of the West is the 
same which pervades the common language of 


$ its citizens, a tendency to exaggeration; but this 


can easily be forgiven to a people who are bold, 
gigantic, fervid, original. If Homer was to write 
now, the refined taste of our day would strike out 
some of his most enthusiastic passages; and in 
corroboration of this assertion is the lamentable 
truth, that whenever a nation becomes highly 
polished, the tame beanties of Virgil are preferred 
to the fiery eloquence of the Iliad, and the finished 
compositions of the later Greeks to the awful 
majesty of Aischylus. We repeat again we can 
forgive much to boldness and originality. 

Mrs. Nichols is a daughter of the West. Her 
writings are imbued with a portion of the gran- 
deur and enthusiasm which everything, in that 
immense country, is calculated to awaken. But, 
with her, the woman struggles against these im- 
pulses. The delicacy and sentiment of the sex 
are at war with the stern emotions, the large 
ideas, the intense passion of the true western in- 
tellect. You see, in her poems, a continual proof 
of this. Now she has all the softness of Mrs. 
Hemans, and now her verse is wild and turbid. 
Two natures seem working in her; and we think 
she succeeds best in her woman’s one. Her poems 
of sentiment are much superior to her poems of 
passion. 

Of these last, the first and principal poem of 
the volume before us is one. The story is tragic. 





* Bernice, and other poems. By Rebecca S. Nichols. 
lvol. 12 mo. Cincinnati, Shepard & Co., 1844. 
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A nobleman seduces an innocent girl, who, on 
discovering her shame, dies of a broken heart. 
The mother vows revenge. Wherever the now 
remorseful penitent flies she follows like a pur- 
suing demon. At length Lord Gerald rescues a 
fair and noble girl from shipwreck, who, as yet 
ignorant of what love is, fancies her gratitude 
to be it, and marries her preserver. But time 
awakens her to the delusion; and, in an evil 
hour, she yields her heart to the influence of an 
unholy affection, and elopes. The seducer is the 
brother of her husband’s victim. The mother 


forces her way to the presence of Lord Gerald, 5 


and is the first to tell him of hisshame. Perhaps 
the best, because the strongest passages of the 
poem are contained in the last canto, where this 
tragic scene occurs. Throughout the whole com- 
position there is a rapid and forcible succession 
of events which keep the interest alive; and the 
reader is continually delighted with elegant and 
appropriate imagery, though the author rarely 
leaves the regions of fancy for the higher walks 
of imagination. Mrs. Nichols frankly owns that 
the poem was hurriedly written; and indeed it 
bears traces of this; but in justice to her we 
should remember that it was the production of 
hours, which could scarcely be called those of 
leisure. On the whole, ‘‘ Bernice” contains much 
of promise; and we think Mrs. Nichols has not 
mistaken her powers. Indeed her modest preface, 
abounding as it does with good sense, would en- 
sure a composition of much less merit a favorable 
verdict with any but the harshest critic. 

But it is in her minor poems—the happy effu- 
sions of inspired hours, when the verse flows 
easily because the fancy is in full play—that our 
author is most meritorious. Where she takes up 
some womanly thought, and drops it as soon as 
the theme is properly exhausted, she is eminently 
successful. Of a character such as this is the 
little song on the 173rd page. 


“T’ve been a weary dreamer, love, 
Since first my untaught lays 

Gushed forth like some wild melodies, 
In songs of other days. 

And years have flown on eagle-wings, 
While many a kingly crest, 

Hath in Time’s dusty charnel-house 
Gone peacefully to rest. 


And many bright young brows, love, 
Our lips have pressed in youth, 
Have mouldered ere we learned to mourn 
Their innocence and truth; 
Yet better thus thou linger here 
Amid the green earth’s shade, 
As types of utter loneliness— 
Or wrecks by sorrow made. 


Though many a tempest dark, love, 
Our bark of life hath strayed, 

Yet never from the-channel, love, 
The gallant thing hath strayed: 


And fearlessly we’ll sail along 
ill Time is on the wane; 
Then spirits, like our helmsman true, 
Shall guide us home again.” 


Among the many short poems of like merit, in 
? this volume, we may refer to those entitled ‘‘ My 
? Boy in Heaven,” ‘* My Sister Ellen,” ‘‘ A Forest 
3 Scene,” ‘‘ The Shipwrecked Mariner,” and ‘‘ Gone 
; are thy Beauties, Summer,” as specimens of her 
; style, in various moods of mind, from the extreme 
3 limits of gaiety to those of despondency. Several 
> of these are disfigured by careless verses here and 
there, which jar unpleasantly on us as we read; 
but to do more than give a gentle rebuke in such 
a case, when the merit of the poem as a whole is 
undeniable, would show a want of equity, and 
savor of the pretty province of the mere verbal 
critic. 

In the ensuing poem there is a delicate play of 
fancy, combined with a tender sentiment which 
has made it a favorite with us. We select it on 
account of its strain of gentle melancholy. 


wee 
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THE SPIRIT BAND. 


wren 


; “Ye are with me! Ye are with me! 
Even at the morning’s birth, 

When her robes of light are loosened 

2 O’er the fair and freshened earth; 

2 Ye are with me—round about me, 

3 Winged spirits of the skies, 

3 Peopling air and space around me, 

2 Though unseen by other eyes, 

? As I gaze upon your features, 

H In each lineament I trace, 

3 Though ye are but passing shadows, 

Likeness to some well-known face. 

? 

2 

5 


First thou comest, longest parted, 
Bound by every tie to earth; 
Slowly, sadly did we yield thee, 
Knowing well thine angel worth. 
When the summer flowers were stricken, 
By the autumn reaper’s breath, 
Deeming thee as ripe for harvest, 
Came the noiseless reaper, Death! 
By the border lakes, whose beauty 
Cast around thy heart a spell, 
Where thy steps have often lingered, 
There thy corse is sleeping well! 


Ye are with me! Ye are with me! 
At the golden hour of noon, 
Spirit-gleams are shining round me, 
Like the mellow autumn moon. 
There’s another form beside me, 
Slight and fairy-like its frame; 
Life was short, no years it numbered, 
Earth scarce stamped it with a name! 
Yet I wept when thou did’st leave us, 
Little infant, meek and mild— 
Glancing at thy fleeting shadow, 
I recall my brother’s child! 





Ye are with me! Ye are with me! 
At the twilight-hour of rest, 
When the sunset rears its banners 
O’er the portals of the west. 
Hush thy moanings, gentle spirit, 
Soft thy shadow falls on mine, 
For I hear an angel whisper, 
‘*Lo! young mother, he is thine!” 
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Ay, thou’rt with them, loved and loving, 
Naught could stay the reaper’s hand; 

Onward! still his course is onward, 
O’er our bright and cherished land. 


What to me are spring’s low breathings? 
What the melodies that ring 

Through our green and ancient forests? 
Thee, to me, not these may bring, 

Thou art called the Awak’ner ; 
Gentle spring, no magic art 

Which thy cunning hand possesses, 
Wakes again the pulseless heart! 

Ye are with me! Ye are with me! 
When the mournful midnight waves 

Woo the moon’s unsteady gleamings 
As it lights the new made graves! 


What! art thou, too, gazing on me, 
With thy dark and eager eyes; 

Last to leave us—gentle brother!— 
Thee I view with sad surprise. 

When the low-voiced breeze is sighing 
In its strange yet sweet unrest, 

And the leafy urns are flinging 
Odors on its peaceful breast, 

Then these phantom forms flit by me, 
Breathing of a “ better land ;” 

Yet I feel most lone, when round me 
Float the silent SPIRIT-BAND.” 


Here is a poem beginning in a gayer strain, 
but dying away into the same gentle melancholy, 
like the wind in autumn. 


THE HARVEST SONG. 


“The Harvest-Song—the Harvest-Song, swells out 
upon the breeze, 

The summer birds are lisping it among the dewy 
leaves; 

And blithe young hearts are drinking deep of bliss too 
pure to last— 
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, To reach the goal of earthly hopes, the harvest-home 


2 
3 
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on High, 


’ Where anthen-swell on anthem-swell shall peal the 


Heavens among, 


And voices sweetly tuned to praise, shall hymn that 


RVEST-SoneG. 


We cannot too much commend the piety of 


the poem entitled, ‘‘ Be Still and know that I am 
God.” Nor is its merit as a composition small, 
though we should wish to see the rythm, here 
and there, less harsh. A composition of finer 
finish, and with something of the same reveren- 
tial feeling, is ‘‘ Spring.” 
ning, “I know that thou wilt sorrow,’’ and 
apparently addressed to her husband, are full of 
delicacy and tenderness, and display more care 
than is usual in her pieces. 


The stanzas begin- 


Of the early history, or mental characteristics 


of Mrs. Nichols other than those developed in 


; this volume, we know nothing. She is, we be- 
; lieve, still young, and, we prophesy, will here- 
} after be better known; for she has all the qualities 
‘ to enable her to follow in the bright path of Mrs. 
’ Hemans, if she bestows the proper cultivation on 
’ her talents. 


5 
¢ 


> 


Their future is a gilded dream that but reflects their 


past. 

Let melody chase melody, and thus the hours prolong, 

While on the air, with hearts as free, we pour our 
Harvest-Song. 


The Harvest-Song—the Harvest-Song, is echoed far 
and wide, 

As bright the flashing sickles gleam, when glows the 
hot noon-tide; 


And when the weary reaper lies beneath some wel- ° 


come shade, 


He rests as could no warrior rest beside his spotted ; 


blade. 
No eyes look in upon his dreams, with tearful grief 
opprest, ¢ 
Nor dying moans ring through his brain, to haunt his 
dreamy rest. 


The Harvest-Song—the Harvest-Song, bids all the land 
rejoice, 

And things inanimate now seem to have a breathing 
voice ; 

The singing birds and leaping streams—as reels the 
golden grain 

Beneath the reaper’s shining blade—join in the thrilling 
strain ; 

The glorious tints that Flora stole from evening’s 
sunset skies, 

Are lent to flowers that give to us the incense of their 
sighs. 


The Harvest-Song—the Harvest-Song—oh! breathe it 
wild and clear, 

That its rich tones may fall upon the mourner’s 
listening ear ; 

Then while he thinks upon the dead, his spirit soft 
shall sigh, 


2 


TO A LADY. 
BY HENRY ELLIOTT BROWNE. 


Coutn I recall the hour 
My heart first beat beneath that glance of thine, 
And felt its winning power 
Steal o’er my soul, no other wish were mine, 
For thoughts of thee a love and gladness bring, 
Beyond the proudest bard’s imagining. 


Lady, thy gentle voice 
Is like sweet music floating on the air 
Making the heart rejoice, 
And from the spirit banishing despair ; 
And thy sweet smile, that I have loved too well, 
Still holds my feelings in its potent spell. 


Thy locks are glossy jet; 

Thine eyes like midnight’s ether when most bright, 
Blue as the violet, 

Tipped with the beauty of the moon’s soft light. 

Oh, may no drops of sorrow ever dare 

To quench the smile that beams like sunlight there. 


Lady, to thee was given 
A charm all other earthly charms above, 
That makes thy presence heaven, 
And all around an atmosphere of love! 
Thou wert ordained my star of Destiny, 
And I, created but to worship thee. 


Yes, for the thought of thee, 
That kindles all my spirit into flame, 
Must for that spirit be 
Its life, till it return.to whence it came. 
God bless thee, lady, may thy cheek long bear 
The beauteous i that slumbers there. 
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WHO ARE HAPPY? 
BY EMILY H. MAY. 


“T wish I was like Charlotte Courtland,” said 
Mary Stewart to her mother. 

‘¢ And why, my dear?” replied her parent. 

‘¢Oh! because as Charlotte is rich she is always 
happy,” and Mary looked rather disconsolately at 
some plain sewing she held in her hand. Her 
mother understood the look. But she answered 
mildly. 

‘¢Charlotte is rich, 1 know; but what reason 
have you for supposing she is happy?—that is, 
happier than other people.” 

‘¢ How canshe help being happy, dear mamma?” 


should see her dresses.” 

‘But do these things make her happy?” 

Mary looked up, as if surprised at her mother’s 
pertinacious adherence to this question. 

‘‘T mean, my dear daughter,” continued Mrs. 
Stewart, ‘do you know what happiness is? Does 
it consist in the possession of fine dresses and 
handsome, coaches, or even in having nothing 
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‘But then, dear mamma, if I was rich you 
should have a carriage, and every fine day like 
this should ride out in the country, of which yon 
are so fond.” 

‘<I question, my dear, whether you or I would 
find a carriage such a luxury after all. Your 
grandfather was wealthy, and before my mar- 
riage I always had a coach at my command, but, 
like Charlotte Courtland now, I rarely used it; 
for whatever is an every day thing with us, we 
value little.” 

“Oh! mamma,” exclaimed Mary, ‘a coach 
become ordinary! Never, I am sure.” 

‘Let us see how the case stands, my child. 


” 


> Do you remember the washerwoman who was 
> here last week, and how she wished she was 
said Mary with animation. ‘She has nothing to ” 
do, plenty of servants, a carriage, and—and you © 


todo? You seem to think so now, but when you - 


have lived as long as I have, your opinion will 
alter. I think I can show you even now your 
error. Do you remember when Charlotte Court- 
land: was here the other day? When you and 
your sister Agnes went into the next room to- 
gether, with your arms around each others waists, 
she sighed and said she wished she had a sister, 
and added, while her eyes filled with tears, that 
she was the most unhappy person in the world, 
for there were none to love her. She is an 


orphan, poor thing! and I doubt not that there > 


was some truth in what she spoke.” 
‘*Yes, but mamma,” said Mary, after a pause, 


rich so that she might live without hard labor. 
Now to her your situation, with nothing but a 
little sewing to do, is as enviable as that of Char- 
lotte seems to you. Why, the absence of the 
necessity for constant and laborious toil is just as 
much a luxury, in the eyes of the washerwoman, 
as the possession of a carriage is in your estima- 
tion. And yet you are as insensible to the value 
of this blessing as Charlotte is indifferent to her 
coach. You are both so accustomed to your 
several comforts that you never think how grate- 
ful you ought to be for them, when either of you 
would repine after what you do not possess. So, 
too, with respect to that inestimable blessing, a 
sister. You never, or rarely consider how thank- 
ful yon ought to be for it, because with you the 
pleasure derived from sisterly symyathy is an 
every day affair; but once deprive you of one, 
and, my dear, you would pine for it far more 
than for a carriage, or for all the splendors that 
wealth could bestow. 

‘‘They are truly happy, Mary, who content 


‘ themselves with their situation in life, whatever 


‘with all that, Charlotte never has a wish that ° 
she cannot gratify. Now, I often hear you and 


pa talking of buying things you say you want, 
and sometimes, you know, they can’t be got be- 


spring, but which we will not get till next year.” 

‘¢ That is the truth, Mary,” replied her mother, 
‘¢we, who are not rich, have sometimes to deny 
ourselves. But how long do such crosses last? 
The next day I had quite dismissed all regret 
from my mind, and you, who seemed so anxious 


about it, were singing over the house as if nothing ; 


had happened. A new carpet would have made 
our parlor look much nicer, but it was not neces- 
sary to our comfort; and so the want of it has not 
caused either of us a single day’s unhappiness. 
There was an hour’s regret and that was all.” 


that may be, and waste no vain regrets on what 
is unattainable. If the luxuries of the rich tempt 
us to covet their possessions, we should recollect 


; that wealth brings with it anxiety, that nearly 
; every class has one above it to envy, and that 
cause pa says he is too poor. There’s the new } 
carpet for the parlor we were to have had this } 
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there is just as much discontent consequently 
among the rich as among those who have but a 
competency. There is Mr. Walters, the wealthy 
dry-good man; his family are endeavoring to 
force their way into the circle of Mr. Jones, the 
rich lawyer; and they say that the Misses Jones 
are just as anxious to mingle with what are called 
the old aristocracy; while these latter, in turn, are 
unhappy because they cannot have titles here as 
in England. Thus all, so long as they look only 
on what they have not, are unhappy. 

“The true way, when we feel discontented 
with our lot, is to consider the case of those 
who are worse off than ourselves. How many 
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are there to-day, in this great city, who know not 
where the food of to-morrow is to come from; 
and who can tell but we may ourselves, some 
day, have to take part in their hard lot? Of all 
the inhabitants here, not half fill a station in life : 
as comfortable as ours; for we have sufficient for } 
the comforts and not a few of the luxuries of life. 
And recollect, too, what you read of France the 
other day. There are four paupers to every rich } 
man in that unhappy country. Besides, we have 
had no sickness for years in our family—a great, an ; 
inestimable blessing. I am sure, my dear, in the 3 
possession of your father and you I am, and ought } 
to be the happiest of women.” 3 

‘‘And so am I, dear mamma,” said Mary, ; 
throwing herself into her mother’s arms, ‘you 
have convinced me, and I ought to be ashamed } ; 
of my wicked repinings.” 


CLARA. 
BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 
CHAPTER III. 


MapaM, so thrive I in my enterprise 

And dange rous success of bloody wars, 

As I intend more good to you and yours 

Than ever vou and yours by me were harm’d.” 
RicHaRD THE Tuirp. 


Wuen Clara returned to the apartment of 
her mistress laden with the sumptuous garments 
which she had been commanded to bring from 
the wardrobe, she found the princess standing 
in the midst of the floor in a state of excitement 
such as had never shook her delicate frame before. 
} Her eyes sparkled, her cheek was warm with 


parents and her small feet trembled as they 
; pressed the oaken floor. 


FAITH, HOPE AND ENERGY. 


BY C. DONALD MACLEOD. 


Despair thou not! Droop not thy wing, 
However dark thy fortunes are : 
Beyond the desert ¢s a spring, 
Behind the cloud a star! 


The time must come for all to fail, 
Tie after tie breaks fast apart; 

The oil consumes, the lights grow pale, 
The ice forms round the heart. $ 


Yet then despair thou not! but keep 
A steadfast soul! on thee shall stream 
The light which God hath given in sleep, 
The teachings of a dream. 


There Death and Health appeared to me 
To struggle for a noble form, 

Too young, too beautiful to be 
The birthright of the worm. 


But Death was winning. On the arched, 
High brow great agony was shown; 

And from the pale lips, fever-parched, 
Broke the half-stifled moan. 


When lo, two beings toward him trod, 
Whose look told innocence of sin: 

With woman forms—those forms which God 
Hides angel spirits in. 


They laved the fever from his brow; 

They chafed the numbed limb free from pain, 
Till Health beheld her roseate flow 

Exulting in each vein. 


_ And till the Eternal portals ope, 
e That dream shall never fade from me: 


Those angel sisters, Farr and Horr, 
Nursing young Enercy! 
Vou. VI.—12 


5 


— 


* 


’ young mistress, 
} dow where Clara’s embroidery frame stood, and 
_ attempting to relieve the embarrassment which 
: evidently oppressed her by trifling with the pile 
; of glowing worsted that Jay on a corner of the 


‘‘They are alive! they are alive, Clara,”’ she 
cried eagerly as her attendant entered—‘ my 
brothers, my sweet, sweet brothers, we shall see 
them again, was it not so, madam? I am con- 
fused, wild, dizzy, but your highness told me 
this—it is no dream.’”? The queen smiled, and 


, tears stood in her eyes as she flung her arm 
; around the trembling form of her daughter. 


‘‘He told me they were alive, and I believe 
him,” she said with great feeling, ‘‘ but does not 


, this joyful news deserve more courtesy than we 
> are rendering the kind uncle who has come him- 


self to gladden us with it?” 
“Tt does—it does,’? exclaimed the princess, 
reaching forth her trembling hand toward the 


, velvet robe which hung over Clara’s arm, ‘‘make 
haste, good Clara, and smooth these ringlets— 


my uncle Richard, I can call him uncle now, 
madam,” she added, turning to her mother with 


’ a sweet smile, ‘‘my uncle Richard shall not find 
y 


me the least grateful of our family.” 

The queen was far too well read in the human 
heart to chill this gush of joyful feelings by any 
allusion to the reward which the king expected 
for the good news he had brought, she kissed her 
daughter again and went out making a sign for 
Clara to follow her. 

“You have been faithful and kind to your 


? she said, pausing near the win- 


frame. ‘She loves you well, and doubtless now 


; and then exposes some of her heart’s feelings to 


your observation.” 
The queen fixed her eyes steadily on the young 
girl as if to read her thoughts more thoroughly, 
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but Clara only bent her head and stood in the 
attitude of a respectful listener. 

‘There was a time,” continued the queen, 
attempting to assume a confidential tone— 
‘¢‘there was a time when our family interest 
seemed linked with that of the young Lancas- 
terian Prince, but this news of our children, the 
presence of the king, has wrought a change in 
the destiny of your young mistress—she will be 
queen, but not to Henry of Lancaster. Can I 
depend on you, Clara—will you aid in recon- 
ciling her to the change?” 

The blood fled from Clara's cheek, and she 
trembled where she stood. 

‘Your highness would give her to Richard 
Plantagenet,” she said in a low voice. 

‘¢‘You have much influence with her, exert it 
to this end,” replied Elizabeth Woodville per- 
suasively, ‘‘and your own fortune rises with that 
of your young mistress.”” Clara bent her eyes to 
the floor and remained silent—the queen marked 
her reluctance and bit her lip impatiently. 

‘You make no reply, maiden,” she said 
sharply. 

‘Forgive me your highness,” said the young 
girl, looking up with her large, earnest eyes, “I 
am confused, astonished, and know not how to 
speak, but believe me—for it is the simple truth 
—I have no such influence with the princess as 
your highness’ words seem to imply.” 

‘« Listen, maiden,”’ resumed the queen, drawing 
farther back into the recess as if to avoid listeners, 
though none were in the room. “The welfare, 
nay, the life itself of your benefactress is at stake 
in this matter— you can do more than any other 
person with the princess, she must become the 
bride of Richard. If she becomes so through 
your persuasion there is no boon which you may 
not claim as the reward.” 

Clara started, looked suddenly up, and the red 
flashed into her cheek again—a meaning smile 
curved the lip of the queen as she noted the 
change, and in a voice which conveyed deeper 
meaning than her words, she went on. 

‘‘We speak not at random in saying this, and 
perhaps even guess what is passing in that young 
heart without gainsaying what we have already 
promised. The king has power to grant nobility 
when that is wanting, even our own son was but 
a simple gentleman before King Edward made 
him what he is—and Elizabeth Woodville was 
but a simple gentlewoman—do you understand, 
maiden?” % 

‘“‘] think, yes. I believe that I do understand 
your highness,” replied Clara in a faltering voice; 
while her whole frame shook, and her face burned 
with blushes. 


‘It ig enough,” replied the queen. ‘‘When 
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Elizabeth of York is Queen of England, that 
which her waiting maiden has scarcely dared to 
dream of shall be accomplished—let this be a 
gage between us.” 

And taking a ring from her finger, the queen 
laid it on the embroidery frame and went out, 
leaving Clara overwhelmed and dizzy with con- 
flicting emotions. She stood several moments 
with her hands clasped and lost—nof in thought, 
her brain was too unsteady for that, but with a 
thrill of wild hope at her heart which had never 
found its way there before. At length she drew 
a deep breath, and taking up the ring sat down 
in the chair, and covering her face with both 
hands wept, not tears of joy or sorrow, but of 
overwrought feelings so tumultuous that they 
partook of no definite character. The silvery 
tinkle of a bell summoned her to the Lady 
Elizabeth’s chamber, she went in with flushed 
cheeks and tears still sparkling on her eyelashes. 
The princess was so completely engrossed by her 
own thoughts that this strange excitement in her 
attendant passed unnoticed, and the business of 
her toilet went on with feverish haste, and when 
she was fully arrayed, when the light of jewels 
and the glow of heavy velvet sent brightness to 
her pale beauty, she went forth leaning on the 
arm of her waiting maiden with a light step and 
a heart full of gratitude to the man whom she 
had shrunk from in terror and disgust but an 
hour before. In the tumult of her feelings she 
had forgotten those words of the queen which 
had flung her fainting upon her pillow. 

The banquetting room of the castle was cast 
open, and the noonday meal spread with the 
magnificence befitting a dowager Queen of Eng- 
land. Retainers in royal livery stood ready to 
serve the profuse viands that loaded down the 
board. Rich plate of gold and silver emblazoned 
with the royal arms, flashed up from amid huge 
rounds of beef, haunches of venison, and such 
substantial fare as in that age of substantial 
cookery, loaded the tables of the highest with 
almost coarse profusion. 

A door at the upper end of the room was at 
length flung open, and King Richard appeared 
with his royal sister-in-law Jeaning on his arm. 
With all his love of sumptuous apparel, few men 
knew how to blend the refined and the magnifi- 
cent together so completely as Richard the Third. 
His taste for display has been the theme alike of 
praise and censure among historians. His ex- 
quisite taste and the artistical effect which it 
always produced in his own dress and equipage 
might have arisen from the morbid sensitiyeness 
to which a slight, very slight defect in his 4 
had given strength. This, like all his chai 
teristics, has Y exaggerated into a defor 
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by the genius of a man whose poetry has found 
a thousand tongues where the true historian has, 
to this day, hardly found a hearing from the mul- 
titude. A slight fall of one shoulder, which the 
early use of arms and the weight of heavy armor 
almost constantly worn from his youth up, had 
pressed out of perfect symmetry with the other, 
would scarcely have passed as a defect in any 
family less remarkable for great personal beauty 
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changeable power in his grey eyes which strong 
passions, even smothered ones, must always im- 
part. As he stood thus sumptuously arrayed at 
the head of the banquetting rocm, Elizabeth of 
‘ York appeared at another door, leaning on the 
’ arm of her attendant, Clara. A smile, one of 
} those flashes of light which are so startlingly 
beautiful on the features of a man who seldom 
smiles, flashed over Richard’s face. He advanced 





than that of York. But with Richard who had } a step or two, and when the young girl came to- 
spent his life in the court of a brother whose mag- } ward him with a brightening face and eyes full 
nificent person was the theme of all tongues, this } of grateful joy, he took her hand and kissed it 
irregularity of person, slight as it was, probably } with a degree of warmth that brought the blcod 








impressed his mind more forcibly and turned his 
attention to the advantages of masculine beauty 
with a power which no extraordinary attractions 
would have imparted to a mind so strong and 
vigorous as his. Be this as it may, nothing could 
have surpassed the richness of his apparel or the 
cold grace of his manner as he entered the ban- 
quetting room with that beautiful woman by his 
side. His head was uncovered, and the thick 
tresses of his hair were glossy with the perfumed 
waters that had been lavished over them, and 
brushed dry again by the careful hand of his valet. 
A surcoat of rich purple velvet was slashed at 
the shculders and flung open from the chest, 
sufficiently to reveal the spotless ermine with 
which it was lined, and beneath that an under- 
dress composed of light gold lace, seamed to- 
gether with a heading of seed pearls, which was 
reveaied in rich glimpses through every opening 
in the glowing velvet or the snow-white fur, and 
which terminated in a glittering collar around 
the neck. A single wave of the purest linen was 
passed around the lower portion of his throat— 
a jewelled collar studded with diamonds, rubies, 
and huge emeralds fell over his bosom, and rings 
of the purest water flashed on his white and finely 
shaped hands, which were rendered still more 
delicate by an edging of exquisite point lace that 
fell from beneath the glittering undersleeve, and 
the heavy’, open sleeve falling over that with a 
mist-like softness which was exceedingly beau- 
tiful in its effect. His nether garments were of 
snow-white velvet slashed with the same spot- 
less color, corded with a faint purple, and every 
opening loosely clasped with jewels. His slip- 
pers were of purple, frosted with seed pearls, and 
fastened at the instep, each by a tiny white rose 
with a diamond flashing like a drop of dew in 
its bosom. At that time Richard was scarcely 
thirty-four years of age. Though deeply marked 
from thoughts and passions early developed in 
his character, there was something kingly and 
noble in the stern and cold gravity of his coun- 
tenance. His hair possessed more than the 


brilliancy of first youth—and there was the, 


; warmly to its white surface. As he turned to 
lead her toward the table his eye fell on Clara, 
who had drawn back and stood near the door. 
§ The glance which he fixed on her was so keen, 
3 so full of unpleasant surprise that the maiden felt 
her eyes droop, and her cheek burn beneath his 
scrutiny; she saw him turn toward the queen 
while his eyes pvere still turned upon her, and 
ask some questions, and though the queen an- 
swered in a low voice, her words reached her 
where she stood. 

“‘T can scarcely inform your grace—she is the 
daughter of a woman whom the late king brought 
into our household. I have never inquired what 
part of England gave her birth.” 

These were the words that reached Clara’s ear. 
Richard turned again to look on her after he was 
seated at the table—“ It is a strange likeness,” he 
muttered as Clara bent her face till the chestnut 
curls which fell in long, natural ringlets down her 
back, veiled the flush on her cheek. ‘The lip, 
the dimpled cheek, the large blue eye, all are 
his”’—bgt Elizabeth of York bent her fair head 
and addressed a few words to the monarch as 
these thoughts passed through his mind—and 
those sweet tones had a power to sweep all 
other objects from his mind. After that he 
seemed entirely engrossed by the pleasure of 
having her by his side. 

They were still at the banquet when a sound 
of hoyses coming into the court, and footsteps 
hastily advancing toward the roonfwhere they 
sat made the queen start and fix her eyes almost 
wildly on the door. Richard was so completely 
occupied with the princess that he did not observe 
the noize till the door was flung open, and a young 
man some four-and-twenty years of age entered 
the banquetting hall. Richard looked suddenly 
up and smiled, one of those calm, sarcastic smiles 
which was more natural to his lips than the soft- 
ened expression they had worn a moment before, 
curved his mouth. The young man started and 
turned white, then red with conflicting feelings 
as he felt the influence of those cold, mocking 
eyes—but he recovered himself instantly. He 
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met Richard’s glance almost haughtily, his dark 
eyes flashed with courageous light, and with a 
firm step he advanced up the hall: though his 
velvet dress was dim with dust, and his hair 
disordered, he made no apology for this disarray, 
but after slightly bending his head as he passed 
the king, went up to his mother and requested to 
speak with her alone the moment she could leave 
the banquetting hall. His words were uttered in 
a low voice, and intended for her ear only, but 
the faint expression that stole over Richard’s face 
was sufficient proof that they had reached him 
also. He made no observation, however, but re- 
ceived with graceful but cold dignity the apolo- 
gies for his abrupt appearance before his mother’s 
guests in such unseemly guise, which Dorset now 
saw the policy of offering. 

When Dorset had left the room to arrange his 
toilet, the king bent slightly toward the queen as 
he sat down the golden goblet from which he had 
been drinking, and without lifting his eyes to her 
face which had become suddenly pale, said in a 
low, icy voice, 

‘¢Give him the interview, fairdame. We have 
no fear of treachery from you.” 

‘Nor from him, I trust,’”’ replied the queen in 
a faltering voice. 

‘No,’ said the monarch, with another cold 
smile, ‘‘nor from him,” and once more he bent 
blandly toward the princess, and now there was 
love light in those eyes, and his voice was soft 
and honied as the breath of a flower. 

The moment King Richard left the banquetting 
room the gueen hastened to her closet, where she 
found the Marquis of Dorset walking up and down 
with an agitated step. e 

‘¢Mother what is this?—how comes this man 
hither?’’ he said, pausing in his walk, and turning 
quickly as the queen entered, ‘‘everything is in 
readiness—all your desires have been obeyed— 
our partisans are up, ready at any moment to 
march for the camp of Richmond.” 

The queen sunk to a chair and turned deadly 
pale. 

‘‘ The camipof Richmond!” she exclaimed in a 
quick, startled voice, ‘‘ what—where is the earl?” 

“Safe in England, fair mother—in England. 
But how is this—are my tidings to be received with 
white lips and angry eyes? Why is it that I find 
Richard Plantagenet within these walls?” 

The queen drew her hand across her forehead 
and remained silent as if completely at a loss for 
words to express her thoughts. At length she 
met the eyes of her son fixed inquiringly on her 
face, and turned it away to avoid a scrutiny she 
could not well endure. 

‘¢You did not receive my message then?” she 
said. 
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‘* What message ?—no, I received none. What 
message, I pray you, good mother?” 

‘*I sent a courier to request yon to proceed no 
further in this matter. Wecan no longer aid the 
plans of this Lancasterian Prince.” 

‘**Mother!”” There was a world of reproach 
conveyed in this little word, and the queen felt 
it thrill through her whole frame, but she was 
too imperious in her will for any feelings of self- 
reproach to influence her, and conquered the 
shame beaming in her cheek and weighing down 
her eyelids, with a firm effort at self-control. She 
felt the necessity of a full and decided explana- 
tion with her son, and conquering all repugnance 
to an acknowledgment of her treachery, coldly 
announced and defended it. While she explained 
her position regarding Richard in a hurried and 


> brief manner, he stood before her with one hand 


pressed hard upon the table, and quivering in 
every joint with burning indignation. When she 
had done he clenched his hand, pressed it fiercely 
down on the table, and while his lips trembled and 
his eyes flashed fire, looked sternly in her face. 

‘* And these evil thoughts—this rank treachery 
has found a place in the heart of my mother—of 
a woman who has once been a crowned queen. 
By every saint in heaven I will hold no part in 
conduct so base. What, wed my sweet half sister 
to her father’s brother!—madam, what evil spirit 
have you been communing with of late?” 

The queen checked her burning resentment and 
answered him calmly, and with some attempt at 
the blandishment which had won her the heart 
of Edward, she dwelt upon the advantages of a 
union with the reigning monarch, of the peace 
which it was certain to secure to the country. 
She spoke of the power it would give herself and 
her family, and held forth hopes of the highest 
honors if Dorset would consent to abandon the 
enterprize to which she had but a short time 
before urged him with more reason and equal 
eloquence, but promises, sophistry, and even 
tears were ineffectual. Dorset listened to all 
she urged with indignant impatience, and as 
soon as she had finished walked sternly toward 
the door. 

‘‘Madam, you have an undoubted right to for- 
feit a given pledge if it seems good to you. But 
I am more chary of my honor, and shall, there- 
fore, depart for Richmond’s camp by daylight in 
the morning with all the forces I have collected.” 

As the young man spodke his hand was upon 
the latch, and he opened the door as if determined 
to end the interview at once. 

‘‘One word more,” said the queen, wrought to 
a painful state of anxiety by his firmness. ‘‘ Will 
nothing win you from this enterprize?—honors, 
riches, command’ you have already rejected—is 
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there no other gift within my power? Bethink , desire his company for a short space in London. 
thyself, Dorset, is there no other wish that a ; He will find pleasure in honoring us no doubt.” 
mother’s hand might accomplish?” These words were uttered with the cool and 

The queen smiled archly as she spoke, and 5 quiet dignity of a superior extending an invita- 
moving forward laid her hand on the young ; tion to one of rank beneath him, and with a slight 
man’s arm. The hot blood rushed over his face, ‘ bend of the head he turned to the queen and 
for there was something in the queen’s manner } began conversing with her as if nothing had 
more than in her words to embarrass him, but ; transpired to interrupt the tranquillity of his 
he soon resumed the composure which had left? position. After a few moments he arose and 
him but for a moment. ? walked slowly down the room, as he passed the 

‘You have perhaps guessed rightly, madam,” ; marquis he smiled blandly, and observing, 
he said with quiet coldness, ‘‘I deny not the love ‘‘ We start in an hour, my Lord Marquis: pray 
which I feel for the good and beautiful creature ; suffer our people to order your horses,” he moved 
you hint at. But even your consent to our anion $ on. 

I would not purchase at the expense of honor— Dorset understood full well that he was in 
she is too gentle, too pure, I could not attain } reality under arrest, and that any hopes of esca- 
her, humble as she is, at that price if she knew ; ping from the thraldom thus blandly imposed 
the sacrifice.” on him was apparent submission. He bowed, 

‘Dorset, Dorset, why urge me so far?—I tell } therefore, but still with some haughtiness, and 
you the king knows all—his vengeance will be walking up the room stood with folded arms 
quick and terrible,” cried the queen. gazing moodily on the floor. 

‘‘The more reason that I should leave a roof Meantime Richard had taken a turn or two in 
polluted by the tyrant,” exclaimed the young man } the room, and at length paused by a window, 
resolutely. ‘‘The more reason that we take to the ; near which the queen had taken her seat. 
field at once—farewell, madam, I shall to horse ‘* Your highness cannot mean to imprison him,” 
forthwith, and when we meet again let me hope } she said, lifting her anxious face to the monarch 
these wicked plans will have left your head for- } as he drew near. 
ever.” ‘No, no—but we must not allow him to join 

Dorset flung open the door as he uttered these the rebels,”’ replied Richard in a low voice, ‘he 
words, and went out without any of the usual { is quite too good a soldier, too honorable as a 
ceremonies which had never been omitted when } knight for that—a few weeks restraint in London 
taking leave of his mother before. ‘ will keep him out of harm’s way. This arrest 

The queen flung herself in a chair again, and } means nothing further than is necessary to his 
shrouding her face with one hand, sat for a few } own safety, rest content with that, fair dame.” 
moments lost in thought, she then started up and; Clara was standing near the window, and as 
hurried to the apartment to which Richard had { the qu@p replied in a louder tone she caught 
withdrawn after dinner, and where he was still ‘ enough of the conversation that followed to ex- 
sitting with the Lady Elizabeth by his side. He; cite the deepest interest in her mind. Some 
looked up as the queen entered, perused her face ; words had been spoken which she did not hear, 
for an instant, and then arising went to the door ‘ when the queen replied as if in answer to them. 
and gave some directions to one of his attendants ; ‘‘ But what commander can be chosen?’’ she 
in the next room. He resumed his seat again } said. 
and his discourse with the princ when the ‘‘ Lord Stanley,” repeated Richard. 
door was flung open and the Marq. Dorset ‘*Lord Stanley,” repeated the lady, ‘‘he is the 
entered, followed by two of the gentic. .n who ; father-in-law of Richard.” 
had accompanied Richard from London. ‘And Richard Plantagenet is the keeper of his 

The young nobleman was in a state of intense son George—a single wavering act and his boy’s 
excitement, he trembled violently, and for the ? head pays the forfeit.” 
first time that -day his fine face was colorless and? ‘‘ But the troops are gathered by Dorset without 
agitated. He walked directly up before the king } his command, they may not readily fall in under 
and addressed him without the slightest show of : Stanley’s banner.” 
ceremony or respect. ‘ Dorset has but acted as the agent of his 

“Will your highness inform me why it is that { mother. Let her write and direct Stanley to 
your people presume to stop my full egress from assume command of the troops.” 
this, my mother’s castle?” he demanded with ; Clara heard no more, for that instant Dorset 
rash haughtiness. ; had given her a signal to approach the part of 
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pages, but as she drew near he gave her a signi- ‘ 
ficant look, and placing the volume on a table ; 
sauntered away. ; 

Clara drew the book toward her, removed a 
slip of paper from its leaves, and stealing back } 
to her former position in the recess of a window, ° 
began to read it though with great trepidation. 

‘If my mother sends any messengers from the ° 
castle learn their errands, and act as you think } 
wisest for us all. My sister must not be sacrificed } 
—the great cause must prosper—be sharp-sighted > 
and for my sake act bravely when the time for } 
action arrives. Once more do not let my mother , 
hold any communication with the troops I have 3 
been gathering.” $ 

Clara tore the paper into a hundred tiny pieces, 
and as she did so looked earnestly at Dorset with ° 
a resolute expression that satisfied him both of » 
her desire and ability to aid him. 

At length the king’s retainers mustered in the ' 
court, and Richard advanced to take his leave of é 
the queen and her royal daughter. When Dorset ° 
saw the cordiality with which Elizabeth received ; 
his farewell, he started forward and uttered a ‘ 
half angry expostulation, but checking himself ; 
he merely drew close to Clara as he passed out ° 
following the king, and, whispered, 

‘Enlighten her—in the name of heaven—this } 
must not go on.” ; 

“‘T will, trust me—I will,” replied the trem- : 
bling girl in a hurried whisper. 

Dorset snatched her hand, held it a single mo- ; 
ment tightly in his, and followed Richard without } 
deigning to cast a single glance on his mother. ; 
In a brief time the tramp of horses came up from 
the court, a moment’s confusion folloyged, and ; 
King Richard galloped through the portals, fol- ; 
lowed by his train. TO BE CONTINUED. 
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TO ANNETTE. 
BY ALEXANDER A. IRVINE. 


Have you, Annette, forgot the mill 
Whose moss-grown wheel 

Kept whirring in the moonlight still? 
There oft we’d steal, 

And silent, with thy hand in mine, 
The hours forget, 

Dissolved in feelings half divine— 
Long loved Annette! 
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You had an eye so softly blue, 
So dewy bright, 
Its slightest glance would thrill me through, 
Like starry night; 
And when, thy head upon my breast, 
Our hushed lips met, 
Oh! bliss like that our eyes exprest, 
Can we forget? 
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THE PILOT’S BOY. 
BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


Tue storm raged loud and fierce. The wind 
swept wildly over the waste of waters, catching 
the spray in its embrace and hurling it furiously 
onward, so that the ocean seemed a vast sheet of 
foam. The clouds hung low and dark, scowling 
on the terrible vortex below. It was one of the 
most awful tempests that had for years devastated 
the Atlantic coast. 

On a low sandy beach, against which the waves 
thundered until the ground shook beneath them, 
stood a mother and her daughter, gazing anxiously 


; seaward, regardless of the storm. So powerful 


was the wind that they could with difficulty stand ; 
yet they fearlessly kept their watch, shading their 


‘ eyes with their hands to keep off the spray, appa- 


rently looking for some object on the ocean. Sud- 
denly the child cried, 

‘‘ Mother—there they are!”’ 

She pointed with a trembling finger as she 
spoke, and following its direction, the mother 
beheld a white speck, like a flake of snow, amid 
the dark waters on the horizon. It rose and 


‘ fell, but kept steadily increasing in size, as if 


approaching. 
‘“‘Oh! Lord, I thank thee,’”’ said the mother, 
clasping her hands and looking up to heaven. 


«The father of my babes yet lives: save him, 


for thy sake.” 

It would have melted the sternest heart to have 
heard the deep emotion with which she breathed 
that prayer. Then with hands clasped before her 
she stood silent, watching the little barque which 
contained her husband and her only boy. 

And bravely did that gallant craft struggle 
through the tempest. Now it would be lost to 
sight in a whirlwind of foam as it plunged through 
a head-sea, and now it would re-appear, its white 
sail glancing like the wing of a gull. At times 
the wind would press with such force on the 
close-reefed canvass as to lay the mast nearly 
level with the billows, so that the mother’s heart 
sank within her, for it seemed then as if the brave 
barque would never recover herself; and again 
the frail spar would struggle upward, and the 
boat skim along for a space, like a spirit walking 
the deep. 

For nearly half an hour the little barque-was 
thus visible; and during that period the suspense 
of the mother was worse than the most intolerable 
agony. One while she saw herself bereft of those 
she loved, and again hope would resume its sway 
in her bosom, only, however, to be again over- 
thrown by the next surge that broke over the 
devoted craft. It seemed a miracle that the 
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boat had lived so long; and even the sanguine ; reached the shore in safety. The first object that 
hopes of a mother could not long persuade her } met his gaze was the body of his darling extended 
she should see her darling boy again. $ on the beach. 

At length one mountainous billow was seen ‘* My boy !—my boy!” he cried, casting himself 
advancing, its huge breast lifting itself slowly } beside it. ‘‘Oh! God he is dead,” was his heart- 
up, the masses of waters piling one over another, ; broken exclamation; and wringing his hands, he 
until they seemed to mingle with the black clouds looked up to heaven, his whole face convulsed 
above: then a speck of foam suddenly appeared ; with the tearless agony of a bereaved father. 
on the extreme top of the wave, which spreading } Itwasa touching spectacle. In the foreground 
rapidly to right and left until the crest was every- } lay the figure of the boy, cold and wet, his beau- 
where crowned with it, the huge bulk of piled up 3 tiful hair washed back from his face, and his little 
waters tumbled headlong, and the boat, which had } arm extended by his side, as if he had been sleep- 
been seen a second before laboring in the trough 3 ing. Over him knelt the afflicted mother, her 
of the sea beneath, was lost to sight forever in the { form half prostrate on his, and her face buried 
white and chafing whirlpool. in her hands. Her garments and those of the 

The mother held her breath as the waters fell, ; father were flying wildly in the wind. The 
and remained, like one struck by a basilisk, gazing { background of the picture was filled up by the 
on the fierce vortex, as if hoping, even against | white foam of the surf, and the whirling masses 
hope, that the boat would re-appear; but moment } of clouds overhead. In the distance, scarcely 
after moment passed, until it seemed to her as if ; visible through the darkness of approaching night, 
hours had elapsed, and yet no sign of the barque } was a little fishing village. 
was visible. At length the waters partially sub- ; ‘* But may he not yet live?” suddenly said the 
sided; another billow swept over the place where 3 mother, as if a new hope had struck her, ‘‘oh! if 
the first had broken; and then the mast of the little 3 we had him at home, we might do something for 
craft rolled upward; but the hull was nowhere 3 him.” 
visible. The father started up from his momentary 

3 





‘‘ They are lost—oh! my dear father—and Harry } stupor, and every feature of his face was now 
—mother can’t you save them?” said the child, in } instinct with energy. Catching the senseless 
accents of the most heart-breaking grief. : body in his arms, without a word, he strode on- 

But the mother answered not. She looked } ward toward the village almost on a run, the rest 
wildly at her daughter, and then ran, like one ; of his family following eagerly behind, the mother 
distracted, te the edge of the surf, venturing so ° in breathless silence, her heart agitated with hope 
far down with the undertow that it appeared in- } and fear alternately, and the daughter clinging to 
credible she could escape the angry breakers. } her dress and sobbing as if her heart would break. 
Here she strained her eyes again to see if she The neighbors met them before they reached 
could catch any glimpse of the crew of the ill- ; their . + all eager to lend their aid; for they 
fated boat. But nothing was visible except the ; knew tMat the pilot had been abroad that day and 
black surges, capped with foam; and no sound 3 the rumor of his wreck soon reached every heart. 
was heard but the roar of the hurricane. The senseless body was laid on the bed: those 

‘‘Oh! Father in heaven,” she cried, in accents ; who could be of service remained in the room; 
of that stony grief, which once heard lives for- } and the rest anxiously waited the result in the 
ever in the memory, ‘‘save my child—save him 3} apartment without. After some time hopelessly 
even yet!” spent in the attempt to revive him, and when the 

At that instant a dark mass appeared on the ; neighbors were beginning to despair, the mother 
crest of a breaker, and with a cry of joy the ; thought she saw some faint signs of life. Their 
mother saw the form of her darling boy close at exertions were now redoubled, and at length he 
hand. The next moment the body was hurled ; faintly breathed. 
toward her, and rushing recklessly into the surf, ; ‘*My boy lives,” said the mother fervently, 
she caught the child by his clothes and hurried and though she breathed no prayer in words, 
inward to gain the dry land, before a second } her heart was poured out in thankfulness to her 
surge should overtake her. Twice she was Father in heaven as she looked on. 
struck down before reaching the beach, and; Before the night was very far spent, the child, 
twice the weeping daughter lost sight of her ; thus rescued from the jaws of death, was able to 
parent; but the energy of the mother finally ; sit up; and many and heartfelt were the thanks 
triumphed, and she bore her prize to land and } for his recovery breathed to heaven that night by 
laid the senseless form on the beach. The mo- ; the mothers of the little fishing village, for each 
ment after the hardy frame of the pilot was seen felt that it might yet be to her own darling, as it 


3 
struggling with the surf, and he too at length ’ had been that day to the Pitor’s Boy. 
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VOICES OF THE SOUL. 
BY H. J. BRADFORD. 


Tue dew-drops whisper to the flower, 


d As it blushes and bends from the list’ning breeze, 


And noiselessly the twilight hour 
Steals the green hue from the forest trees. 


The trembling blue of Heaven above 
Has tinted the wave below, 

And the stars, as they gather in light and love, 
O’er the picture their radiance throw. 


Oh, never beneath the fretted dome 


Where the warmest feelings grow faint and cold, 


Where nature’s witchery may not come, 
And the heart is fettered in splendor’s mould. 


Not there—not there may the spirit thrill 
With the presence of a Deity; 

Not there may the heart with rapture feel 
The impress of Divinity. 


But gazing on the earth and sea 
With the breath of Heaven about our brow, 
Unwittingly we bend the knee, 
Unconsciously our spirits bow. 


The slumber of the breathing flower, 
The melody of the leaf that’s stirred, 

The mellow light in grove and bower, 
The music of the forest bird. 


The murmur when the waters fall, 
The langour of the quiet air, 
But more, the rapture of the soul 
- Whispers the heart that Gop Is THERE. 


THE SANCTUARY. @ 
BY MRS. CATHARINE ALLAN. 


See! closely to the maiden’s breast, 
The trembling fugitive is prest,— 
Its foiled pursuer tries in vain, 

To lure it in his power again. 


How sweet the calm and loving eyes 
Which Ada bends upon her prize— 
Her little heart, with new-born love, 
Quick beating ’gainst the nestling dove! 


Safe in her arms, sweet bird, remain, 
She’ll soothe thy fears, and hush thy plain, 
Ne’er wilt thou find so calm a rest, 

As when thou slumber’st on her breast! 


And so, through life, oh! may it be, 
Dear child, forever more with thee, 
Thine be the task, in sad distress, 
The first to succor and to bless! 


When flying from a tyrant’s arm, 

Shield each brave victim safe from harm, 
A refuge may earth’s sufferer’s find 
Within thy bosom warm and kind. 


| THE LONG ENGAGEMENT. 
| BY ELLEN ASHTON. 


“T wonper Mary Alsop and Henry Justice do 

not marry!” said Jane Simpson to her friend 
¢ Charlotte Way. 
‘It cs strange,” replied the latter, ‘‘ for they 
> have been engaged these four years. How it 
would annoy me to be seen with the same gen- 
; tleman, season after season, and have every one 
asking me when I was to be married. For my 
part I don’t intend to be engaged longer than a 
2 year.” 

‘Well, I don’t know,” replied her younger 
companion. ‘If I loved a gentleman, I could 
wait for him a long time; for surely that would 
3 be better than marrying one I did not love.” 
‘What a romantic little piece you are,”’ replied 
; the gay Charlotte. ‘Loving a poor man is well 
enough to talk of at school, but give me the sub- 
stantial comforts of a rich man’s home.” 

‘*But I didn’t mean to say,” replied Jane, 
blushing, ‘‘that I would be willing to marry a 
man who could not support me. I meant that if 
; I should happen to love a poor man, I would be 
> willing to wait until he could, by industry and 
frugality, get into a business that would support 
ns, even if the period of probation was five or ten 
years.” 

‘Oh! shocking,” said Charlotte, ‘‘ only to think 
| of waiting ten years fora gentleman. One would 
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be such a pattern of fidelity that one would get 
into the novels. And then really it would be such 
a foolish thing. The gentleman might die, or 
never get into a safe business after all, or he 
might prove faithless as Mr. Heron did, who, 
} you know, was engaged to Mary Smith four 
years, and then deserted her to marry the rich 
southern heiress, Miss Daubney.” 
:  * Now you are too heartless,” said Jane, ‘‘ for 
I know you do not believe all you say. You 
would not surely marry a gentleman for his 
money.” 
‘*[ would never marry one withont it,” replied 
$ Charlotte laughingly. ‘‘ And I suppose one can 
love any one, for it’s only a habit after all.” 
‘Do not talk so, for indeed, indeed,”’ said Jane 
earnestly, ‘‘ you do not think thus.” 
‘* You will see, my dear,” was the gay reply. 
‘¢ But really I must go now: I have staid already 
an hour, and I only intended dropping in for five 
minutes.” 

Charlotte Way was the daughter of a scheming 
mother, who had imbued the child with her own 
notions, to which her vanity and heartlessness 
contributed not a little. She and Jane had been 
schoolmates and intimate friends, but, as often 
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happens in such cases, as they grew older many 
points of difference appeared in their characters 
which were gradually cooling off the first ardor 
of their acquaintance. The conversation we 
have recorded was an instance of their contra- 
riety of sentiment; and though Jane did not wish 
to believe that her friend was as heartless as her 
words implied, the conviction of it was soon 
forced on her. 

It was the winter when they were both to come 
out, and each was soon the centre of a circle of 
admirers ; for both were more than usually hand- 
some. Charlutte was a gay, brilliant creature, 
always full of spirits, and just the girl to make a 
successful ball room coquette. Jane was of a 
quieter, but more earnest disposition, one of those 
amiable beings who shine best at the fire-side. 
The characters of their admirers differed as much 
as the-characters of the two girls. It was soon 
apparent that Jane was the favorite of the most 
sterling young men of the place, though perhaps 
in accomplishments, and certainly in fortune they 
were inferior to the gay and graceful beaux who 
fluttered around Charlotte like moths around a 
candle, if we may use so old a simile. 

Among the admirers of Jane was a young law- 
yer, who had toiled up from the obscure station 
of a poor farmer’s son, through the grades of 
apprentice and petty schoolmaster, to his present 
position. He saw and loved Jane; but for a long 
time his modesty prevented a declaration. Acci- 
dent, however, favored him, and he found that 
his affection was returned. He frankly told his 
prospects, which, like those of all young profes- 
sional men who start without family influence, 
were sufficient to dispirit any but a person of the 
greatest energy; but, he added, he had no doubt 
of ultimate success, if she he loved could be con- 
tented with the plain household of a poor man. 
Jane had a noble and relying heart, and she fear- 
lessly pledged her word to her suitor to wait, no 
matter how long. 

Charlotte too, about the same time, made her 
selection. The gentleman was a young man, also 
a lawyer, who had just inherited a handsome 
estate, in the expectation of .which he had been 
educated from childhood. He had gone to the 
city to study, and while there, had imbibed, it 
was whispered, along with the graces of the most 
fashionable s me of its vices. Whether 
Charlotte lov r not was often a subject of 
discussion am er gossiping acquaintances. 
But when she rode through the streets with him, 
behind his pair of blood horses, there were not a 
few to envy her, even though she should obtain 
all this show and wealth without loving the pos- 
sessor. 

Before the ensuing winter Charlotte became 
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Mrs. Harcourt Belville, and was established in 
a magnificent mansion, just on the outskirts of 
the town. She and Jane had almost lost sight 
of each other; and Charlotte, after her brilliant 
alliance, altogether forgot her friend. Jane, in 
her now comparatively secluded circle, heard 
now and then of the gay parties which Charlotte 
gave and attended, but the former schoolmates 
never met. 

Did we say never? Yes! they met, but after 
long years. 

Twelve seasons had come and gone, when one 
morning Jane’s husband, (after having by a long 
probation of six years won her for a bride,) on 
entering the court-house saw a criminal arraigned 
for forgery whose features struck him as familiar. 
He made enquiry and found that the prisoner was 
Harcourt Bellville, who, after having run through 
his fortune at the gaming table, had committed a 
crime which would send him to the penitentiary. 
He had that morning been arrested, and was now 
brought into court before the judge, prior to being 
committed to the county jail. 

It fell to the lot of Jane’s husband, as prose- 
cuting attorney, to bring the offender to condign 
punishment; and though his heart bled, the de- 
mands of duty were imperative. The wife of 
the criminal was completely heart-broken. She 
and her husband had never lived happily together, 
and it was even said that her extravagance had 
accelerated his ruin. The disgrace of a public 
trial completely humbled her, however; and she 
gladly accepted the offer of a home with the ne- 
glected friend of her youth. 

Her husband was sentenced to a long imprison- 
ment ; gut died before his release. 

His widow was now a changed being, and 
survived to regret, during a long and eventful 
life, the folly of her youth. She lived with Jane, 
and aided her to educate her promising family of 
children. 

The young lawyer is now a man of wealth and 
influence, whose voice is heard in his country’s 
councils. Which of the two schoolmates made 
the better choice? 


THE HAPPY VALLEY. 


HERE quiet reigns, and peace diffuses round, 
Serene content and happiness profound— 
No sound of war, no sorrow e’er invades 
These verdant plains and everlasting shades. 


But here the snowy mosque invites to prayer, 
With dome up-swelling to the silent air: 

And here the passing stranger breathes a sigh, 
In such a sacred spot to come and die. __B. F..T. 
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EDITORS’ GOSSIP. 


Dear reader! we have been at Nantucket, and dated 
letters home ‘‘from the other world;” for, as our witty 
friend Dennis, himself a Nantucketer, once remarked, 
there are but two halves of the globe, Nantucket and 
the rest of the earth, and the former is the biggest half. 
We agree with him. There is no doubt of it. And 
every Nantucketer will swear—not by his beard, like 
a Saracen, but by his harpoon, like a true whaleman— 
that his island is worth both hemispheres, and Captain 
Symmes’ continent to boot. 

Yet we half suspect there are hundreds of our sub- 
scribers in the far west, who know nothing of Nan- 
tucket except that it is a little island, about twelve 
miles long by three wide, out at sea, some seven 
leagues from the south-eastern point of Masaachusetts. 
Of the wonderful energy of its people, of their peculiar 
customs, of their considerable town, of Siasconset and 
a thousand other hard names pertaining to it, they know 
nothing. They have heard that Nantucket was the 
great seat of the whaling interest; but—oh! ignorant 
mortals—what know they of its pic-nics and calashes, 
its beautiful women and moonlight rides, its blue-fish 
and camels, its four solitary farms, and roads the like 
of which were never seen? 

Well, dear reader, let us enlighten you. You leave 
New Bedford in the fine steamer ‘‘ Massachusetts,” 
and after winding to and fro among the beautiful clus- 
ter of islands surrounding Martha’s Vineyard, enter on 
the broad ocean and soon lose sight of land. But it is 
not long before you see ahead something that seems 
like the white foam of a breaker. As you advance this 
object lengthens, and, by-and-bye, towers and steeples 
shoot up into the sunshine, glistening like frosted silver. 
The island and town of Nantucket are before you; and 
soon you are landed at the quay, where it seems as if 
the whole population had turned out to meet you, for 
the arrival of the steamer is quite an eventggnd does 
not happen every day. 

Have you ever been at Newport? If you have, you 
know how the town of Nantucket looks, the two places 
being halves of one apple, except that Newport has a 
few more pretty houses. The first thing that strikes 
your fancy is a sort of cart, on elliptic springs, drawn 
by a single horse, the driver and his companion standing 
up in the vehicle as it bounces along, with a skill none 
but a Nantucketer can arrive at. This is the calash, 
the fashionable conveyance of the island. You may 
get a crowd of pretty girls in it—for there is no place 
like Nantucket for lovely women—and go off, on a 
swinging trot to the South Shore, just as twilight comes 
on; and even though the moon is at the full, as it was 
when we were there, it will puzzle you to tell whether 
the queenly form rising from the sea, like a new Cythe- 
rea, or the one at your side is the lovelier. And, after 
an hour’s walk by the surf, you may re-ascend your 
car, like another Achilles, and in the true heroic style 
gallop back, only that instead of bearing with you your 
captives, you are yourself the slave. Or you may let 
the reins drop, and suffering your horse to walk, spread 
the shawls in the bottom of the calash and sitting down, 
comfortable as a Turk on his divan, amid merry laughter 
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and beneath bright eyes, with pleasant songs hie home. 
We shall live a year longer for such a moonlight ride. 
And that fashion of returning, is the drop of cream over, 
in your coffee. Try it. 

Do you believe it?—the ladies of Nantucket rarely 
appear at public festivals, a pic-nic for instance, until 
they are married. Perhaps this comes from the scarcity 
of beaux. But married or unmarried, they are certainly 
ahead of their sisters on the continent in beauty. They 
have grown up, on their solitary little island, many 
of them without ever having seen the mainland, like 
flowers on the side of some barren cliff overhanging 
the surge. They should be transplanted to the conti- 
nent. Thrown on their own resources, in consequence 
of their isolated condition, (for in winter all communi- 
cation is cut off with the main,) they are agreeable, 
chatty, well-informed, and—what is best—good house- 
wives, and, therefore, just the girls for wives! They 
have but one fault: they will not hear a word against 
Nantucket. Yet they are not as bad as the islander 
who sailed up Narragansett Bay, and, when he had 
reached Warwick Neck, vowed he had no idea there 
was so much land on the continent. And then they 
are most faithful creatures—only think of their waiting 
six or seven years for a husband, and being separated 
from him, at that, from three to five years at a time. 

There is a neat little fishing village on the island, 
called Siasconset, where you see half a dozen of the 
prettiest cottages in the world, and eat the whitest 
bread. The ride to it is over a succession of small 
rolling hillocks, none of them more than twenty feet 
high, heaving up and sinking down around you like 
waves at sea. Over these the road runs at will; for 
the land is wild and unenclosed, destitute of trees, and 
covered only with a scanty herbage on which a few 
sheep browse. When the horse-track is worn into a 
rut a foot and a half deep, a new road is traced out 
by the next comer, by the side of the old one; and we 
counted eleven of these highways side and side, the 
growth of fifty years travel. There are but three or 
four farms on the island; and two or three fishing 
villages. Everything consumed by the inhabitants is 
brought from the continent. Yet the population is nine 
thousand; and something like ninety ships are owned 
in, and sail from, the port. It makes one think of 
miracles, when one sees the obstacles this enterprising 
people has overcome. There is a land and sea-breeze, 
so one never suffers from heat. We wonder it has 
never been thought of for a watering place. Its climate 
beats that of Newport for salubrity! 





Tue Wanperinc Jew.—This splendid production 
of Eugene Sue’s founded on the old legend, that the 
man who cursed our Saviour | cross has been 
condemned to wander throug’ rid ever since, 
is now commanding universal on. It is got up 
by J. Winchester, New York, in a style of great 
fidelity, from the original proof-sheets, purchased in 
Paris at a cost of nearly three thousand dollars. We 
have never perused a romance of more absorbing 
interest. Its incidents are thrilling, and they are 
handled as only the first novelist of France could 
handle them. 
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FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


Ovr plate, for this month, contains four of the very 
latest and most beautiful styles, a description of which 
we annex. 

Fic. 1.—A PromenabeE Dress of mouselline de laine, 
the corsage high and open in the front, laced across with 
a rich silk cord: the waist is long and pointed, the cape 
is round at the back and scolloped before. The sleeves 
are loose, depending from the elbow; with cambric under 
sleeves. The skirt is full, with two deep flounces. Bon- 
net trimmed with field flowers. 

Fie. u.—A Watrkine Dress of lavender colored 
silk, the corsage low. Over the dress is worn a sort 
of mantelet, something like the La Polka one, rounded 
at the back, and depending low in front, trimmed with 
fringe. This elegant costume will probably be the most 
distingué of the fall months, and is entirely original 
This bonnet is trimmed also with field flowers. 

Fic. 11.—An Eventne Dress of plaided barége, 
the colors white and green; the jupe is trimmed with 
two immense vo/ants, cut on the cross, and edged with 
a French piping, these flounces are placed close to each 
other; the corsage is formed very low, plain and tight, 
fitting with a plain chemisette sleeve; fichii of white 
tulle, edged round with a double row of white lace, put 
on nearly plain; this fiché is rounded over the shoulders, 
and crosses in the front in the form of two half-hand- 
kerchief ends, attached with a roseate of pale green 
satin ribbon. Cap of white tulle, trimmed with a flat 
lappet of lace, passing over the front, and caught back 
at the ears, where it is attached to the cap, by means of 
a pretty half-wreath of yellow chrysanthanum; a row 
of broad white lace stands up round the back of the cap, 
and is retained with a zaud of amber ribbon. 

Fic. 1v.—A Mornine Dress with a boddice high on 
the shoulders and opening in front like a vest: the waist 
rounded. 

Bonnets.—There is little change in the styles of 
bonnets: the month of September is, both in Paris and 
in London, a month of stagnation in the fashionable 
world, most of the beaw monde being absent from the 
city at country seats and watering places. The trim- 
mings of capotes, however, show a slight difference to 
adapt them to the change of the season; but until the 
first of November there will be no necessity for any 
material alteration. Plumes will be in favor: bonnets 
will also be trimmed with branches of the hawthorn, 
sweet-brier, hedge roses, &c. &c.; and we have seen 
some Neapolitans prettily ornamented with velvet rib- 
bon to match the complexion. 

Repincotes.—These dresses continue to improve in 
favor, made with a plain corsage, open and dégagé en 
ceur, up to the throat, having some kind of rich and 
costly brooch to attach it. The waist round; the top of 
the Amadis sleeves decorated with a jockeis fermés, 
or closed up epaulet, and giving a becoming width to 
the figure; a byrinthe gymp serves to ornament this 
charming pelisse, forming a trimming over the shoul- 
ders and on the skirt, accompanied with a slanting 
fluting, which enlarges toward the edge of the skirt, 
the jockiee and cuffs decorated to match. A Turkish 
kind of braiding is sometimes used instead of the gymp, 
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having a heavier appearance, but it is more suitable for 
materials of a richer texture. Several very pretty ones 
have lately appeared, composed of pow/t de sote, striped 
blue and white, and attached up the front with small 
pattes of blue powlt de sote, encircled with a very nar- 
row Valenciennes, and fixed upon the dress with a 
small turquoise button. This kind of ornament dis- 
posed upon the fastenings of the sleeves, and up the 
corsage, has a very charming effect. , 

Evenine Dresses.—Organdte is the material most 
in favor for evening dress, those of the richest descrip- 
tion being trimmed with three broad flounces, each 
bordered with ten narrow stripes of gold braid, of dif- 
ferent widths. The corsage and demi-lounges sleeves, 
laced to match with gold braid. Les lenons de couleur 
are also much in request for evening toilettes, they 
are decorated with flounces, edged with lace. These 
dresses are made with very low bodies and short 
sleeves, boutllonnées, berthe of appligué embroidery, 
upon Valenciennes lace. Some of these dresses have 
the jupes trimmed with five fullings, through which is 
passed a broad satin ribbon, terminated with a naud 
of the same upon each row, forming an échelle on each 
side. Some very elegant costumes we have seen trim- 
med with four flounces of very rich looking black lace, 
which also serves to decorate the corsage and sleeves. 
This style of trimming upon a pretty green or violet 
tint, is extremely elegant. 

Watkine Dresses.—A very pretty walking dress is 
made of plaided green and white silk; made very full 
and plain in the skirt and corsage; the sleeves perfectly 
plain, and edged round the wrists with a pretty light 
lace mantelet of shot lavender and green silk; this 
mantelet is what is called the Pola, and which we 
have given a description of in another part of our 
fashions; it is entirely surrounded with a very narrow 
fringe. Bonnet of parlle de riz; the crown decorated 
with a beautiful half guzrlande of flowers, pink and 
green; the edge surrounded with a narrow lace, and 
double lappets of lace at the ears; the interior deco- 
rated with small pink and green flowers. 

Home Costumes.—The newest pattern for a home 
costume is composed of plain white barége; the entire 
front of the dress, round the throat, jockeys, and bottom 
of the half-long full sleeves, trimmed with a fulling of 
the same material as the dress, through which is passed 
a pale pink satin or silk ribbon, and a frilling of a very 
light looking lace; the fulled body confined found the 
waist with a ceinture of pale pink ribbon, drooping in 
two long ends in the front. Cap of tale, prettily trim- 
med with falls of lace interspersed with pale pink gauze 
ribbon, forming x@uds, and a twist round the crown. 

CarriaGe Dress.—In London the most fashionable 
carriage dress of the month is of pale pink poult de 
soie; the corsage low; the waist long; the ceinture 
pointed; the body is fulled in the centre of the waist, 
the fullness being confined at the top by two narrow 
bands. Chemisette of plain datzste, finished by a nar- 
row quilling; the sleeves are demi-longue, wide at the 
bottom, and finished by a riche; small round jockeys, 
setting out a little from the sleeve, and edged with a 
riche, have a very pretty effect, and add greatly to the 
figure; the skirt is very long and full, has three broad 
flounces, each headed by a riche. 
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THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE BOOK OF EMBROIDERY.” 
HORSEMANSHIP. 


WE have now mentioned the way in which the faults 
of a horse may be obviated; and, in this number, shall 
finish the subject with a few general remarks. 

Gaits or a Horse.—The beauty of a trotting gait 
recommends it quite as much as its safety. Most new 
beginners, however, dislike this gait because they think 
it fatiguing; but it is only necessary to acquire the 
habit of rising in the saddle with the motion of the 
horse, when the gait becomes pleasant and is preferred 
before all others. This habit of rising, however, is 
only to be obtained by practice, and some never acquire 
it gracefully in consequence of rising too high, for the 
closer the seat is maintained, the more elegant and 
easy is the appearance of the rider. If when the horse 
raises you from your seat, you will advance your body, 
andyest a considerable portion of your weight on the 
right knee, while at the same time you bear the left 
foot on the stirrup, you will return to your former 
position without a jerk. You should also take care 
and not raise to the left, which is a bad practice. 

The other gaits are a pace, a rack and a canter. 
Pacing horses are agreeable to the rider, but they are 
apt to stumble ; and rackers, who move nearly as plea- 
santly as pacers, are preferable, as they rarely, or 
never stumble. But a canter is, perhaps, the easiest, 
and most elegant of all. 

Learine Bars or Ditcnes.—Every lady should be 
able to leap a fence or ditch, as the habit gives her 
a boldness in riding, not easily obtained otherwise. 
Leaps are taken either standing or flying. In the 
standing leap no weight is to be borne on the stirrup, 
as this will tend to elevate the body instead of keeping 
it close to the saddle; but the legs, particularly the 
right one, must be pressed close against the saddle, 
and the hand and the reins given up to the horse, yet 
so as to keep up a slight sensibility of the horse’s 
mouth.. The horse will now rise. As his fore-quar- 
ters ascend, the lady is to advance forward—the back 
being bent inward and the head held upright and steady. 
As soon as the horse’s hind-legs quit the ground, the 
body is to incline backward—the rider taking care not 
to bear heavily on the reins, lest the horse force her 
hand and pull her forward on his neck, or over his head 
as he descends. 

In the flying leap, the seat is to be preserved as in 
the standing leap; except that it is unnecessary to ad- 
vance the body as the horse rises; because in the flying 
leap the horse’s position is more horizontal than when 
he rises from a halt; and there is great danger that 
the rider will be thrown, if she lean forward, in case 
the horse suddenly checks himself and refuses the leap. 
The waist should be brought forward, and the body 
suffered to take that inclination backward which will 
be produced by the springing forward of the horse. 
The horse’s head is to be guided toward the object to 
be leaped, and the reins yielded to him as he advances. 
The proper distance for a horse to run, previous to a 
leap, is from ten to fifteen yards. If he be well trained, 
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he may be suffered to take his own pace at it; but it is 
necessary to animate an indolent horse into a short, 
collected gallop, and urge him by strong aids to make 
the leap. 

Tue GENTLEMAN’s Position.—The gentlemanshould 
ride on the off or right side of the lady ; for, on the other 
side, he would constantly bring his horse in contact 
with the lady’s habit and person. 

Ripinc pown Hitt.—Down a steep hill a horse 
should be ridden slowly and carefully. Rapid riding 
should take place only on level roads. Ladies will 
find by experience that a moderate pace is less 
fatiguing, both to rider and horse, than a rushing 
gallop. 

Tue AttirE.—A cap should always be worn instead 
of a bonnet, as the latter presents too great a surface 
to the air. A riding habit is indispensable. The gloves 
ought to be of soft woollen, instead of kid, as comfort is 
indispensable where the lady rides much. A leather 
glove is certain to chafe the fingers if the horse is hard 
in the mouth. The riding habit should be of cloth, 
cachemerette, or merino, but broadcloth is the most 
elegant and durable of the three. The boddice should 
be made to fit close to the bust, and be entirely plain 
behind. Even in front the buttons should be the only 
ornament, and these should be plain, flat ones gilt. 
The cap should be round and flat on the top, made of 
cloth or velvet, with a visor of the same, and tied 
under the chin with a black ribband. The veil should 
be green to protect the eyes. The skirt should be 
made very full, and reach at least three quarters of a 
yard below the feet; but should be contrived to tuck 
up, so that the wearer may walk comfortably. 
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Tates or AmErIcAN History.—The constant acces- 

; sions to our subscription list convince us that the public 

appreciates our outlay, in furnishing it with original 

} articles from American writers. We might fill our 

} book with selections from English authors, or tales 

} taken from old newspapers, as some of our rivals have 

} done, and by means of the money thus saved every 

year be able to publish another plate monthly; but we 

} know what our subscribers look for, and what is due 

| to the advancing literary taste of the day. The curious 

article on fashion, in the present number, is one such as 

has never appeared in any periodical, and is replete 

’ with instruction. Papers like these, evincing such re- 

search, are an honor to magazine literature; and may 
be contrasted with the thrice-told digests from current 
works, the contents of which are known to every reader. 
We intend to carry on our literary department, here- 

after, with increased spirit. We have already in hand 

> a number of TALES OF AMERICAN History, written by 

different authors of high repute, which we shall begin 

$ to publish with the November number. In these, it is 
our object to illustrate the manners and times of various 
periods in our country’s history, but especially the dark 
and eventful era of the Revolution. We think that, for 
the rest of this and the whole of the following year, we 
can show such an array of literary and pictorial induce- 
ments in this magazine, as to put all rivalry out of the 
question. 
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